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LONDON.—ITS HOUSES, SHOPS, VEHICLES. 
‘From Rev. H. W. Bellows’ Correspondence 
in the Christjan Inquirer. } 


Lonpon, May 12. 


We speak next of the houses and shops of 

London. It is well known that London is built 
principally of brick covered with stucco, or else 
of brick of a very dark color originally, and 
still further blackened with coal smoke. Wheth- 
er on account of its superior quality, or of the 
greater softness of the climate, the stucco of 
London is of a much more enduring and sub- 
stantial nature than ours, and itis very difficult 
to distinguish it from stone. The effect of the 
smoke is not without picturesqueness. It gives 
a uniform softness to the general complexion of 
London, and heightens the lights and shades of 
such buildings as St. Paul's ina singularly strik- 
ing way. The modern houses are soon made to 
Jook old, however, and all delicate architectural 
decorations, are speedily deprived of their beau- 
ty, by af accumulation of soot which atteily con- 
founds their outline; a consideration which 
should have governed the commission in choos- 
ing the design for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which are, unhappily, florid in the ex- 
treme, and consequently begin to look dingy and 
worn in the delicate stone-embellishments even 
before they are completed. It is certainly true 
that London cannot boast of very fine exteriors 
in her private residences. The houses of the 
nobility are generally large and finely situated 
upon the squares and parks, irregular in their 
style, and careless of external effect. But al- 
though singly they may present little to please 
the eye, the general effect of a long succession 
of the large old mansions, unequal in height, 
and unlike in proportions, is imposing. We had 
often heard that the private houses of the same 
class of persons, successful merchants for in- 
stance, were smaller in London than in New 
York. But this does not appear to us to be true 
We should say that the houses are usually wi- 
der, the windows broader, the ceilings more lof- 
ty, and the interiors more expensively finished. 
All our fine private residences are very modern. 
In London, houses built a century ago have 
the size, elegance, finish and comfort that 
belongs to our most recent establishments. 


The countless number of fine dwellings in the 
West End is gonfounding. London we presume 
to be distinguished from the finest continental 
cities in this respect, and whereas the shops and 
dwelling houses are there commonly United, in 
London there are immense districts entirely cov- 
ered by fine rows of private dwellings. 

The shops in a few of the principal streets of 
London very much exceed in splendor our own, 
although there is no single establishment here 
that equals Stewart's, in Broadway. The size 
of the place allows a much more minute division 
of business, and this adds greatly to the mayg- 
nificence. For instance, we noticed several 
great establishments devoted exclusively to the 
exposure and sale of shawls. The windows ex- 
hibit every variety of some one article, rather 
than a collection of every thing wanted in the 
way of female costume. London is splendidly 
lighted, and the shops have an ingenious gas 
Jantern, hanging about a foot beyond the front 
of their windows, and reflecting a flood of light 
upon the articles within. With the exception 
of the fashionable shops, there is less appear- 
ance of neatness and beauty in the shops than in 
our own. Indeed, this is the only one illustra- 
tion of what strikes you in England, and in 
London especially—the very marked provision 
for the dissimilar wants and pecuniary ability of 
the different classes of suciety. It begins with 
the railroad, where first, second, and third class 
cars afe offered to the choice of the traveller, 
who, if an American, does not easily understand 
how well dressed people can endure to take an 
inferior place, but who will soon find people bet- 
ter off than himself going as regularly into tne 
uncushioned second class cars, as though there 
were vo others. In like manner all places of 
amusement, the difference m the price of seats 
equally elegible in every respect but that of fur- 
niture, is immense 

There is a wilful, deliberate distinction made 
in the price and the accommodations, to meet 
the pride of a certain class. So in the shops of 
London, a most marked distinction is seen in 
those intended for the rich, for the middling in- 
terest, and forthe poor. The gradations in qual- 
ity, and of prices, are very curious. In Stewart's 
store, in broadway, may doubtless be seen pur- 
chasing at the same time, representatives of every 
class of society above the poor. But at Severn & 
Edgar's in Regent street, probably none not pos- 
sessed of a certain considerable income, would 
ever think of venturing to call. At Stewar’s as 
we are told, articles can be purchased as cheaply 
as at the meanest shops in New York, whereas 
it is a part of the etiquette of London to charge 
about as much again to purchasers in the fashion- 
able shops for the same articles. It is manifest, 
at a giance, to one who looks into the windows 
of the goldsmiths, or the fancy-ware dealer in 
London, that a class of purchasers must exist 
there, of which we know nothing at home. The 
splendor and costliness of the jewelry, the infinite 
variety and luxury ef the contrivance to amuse 
and decorate, imply a recklessness of expense 
which would frighten our wealthiest mer- 
chants. 

Phe streets of London are crowded with every 
variety of vehicle. From the brewer's horse down 
to the dog Cart, every species of horse and car- 
riage 18 to be seen at any hour of the day or night 
in the thoroughfares of London. Innumerable 
omnibuses, Covered al} over with placards, which 
tell the Londoner doubtless he gs ’ " 

: ; ey go, but 
only worse confound the stranger with their un- 
intelligiole information, are toiling apand dow 
and aeross the principle streets labelled ye 
this horse-murdering regulation; « rt: 
to carry nineteen passengers, eleven inside - 
eight out,” and the eight are accordingly mount 
ed on the roof to say nothing of the coachman 
before, and the conductor on a perch beside the 
door. The roads, however, are smooth, and the 


[From the Ploughman.} 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENT IN OHO. 


I think the idea of settling the territory North- 
west of the Ohio was conceived much earlier 
than some have sopposed. It was after the 
disastrous retreat of the continental army through 
New Jersey, and the taking of Philadelphia 
by the British, and while our army was en- 
camped at Valley Forge, I think in 1778 ;— 
when the frozen ground was marked by the 
bloody footsteps of our faithful, though half-clad 
army. Atacouncil of war, while gloom sat 
upon every countenance except that of the great 
Washington, he rose above every appearance 
of despondency, and said to the officers present, 
* Let not your hearts be troubled, if we finally 
fail in our attempts to gain our independence 
here, behind yonder mountains,”” pointing to the 
West, ‘there is a country fertile as Egypt, 
where we can retire, and call around us our 
fellow-citizens ; these mountains will aid us as 
a barrier against British tyranny.” He knew 
that country well, when dotades the frontiers 
from the predatory excursions of the Indians, 
and in fighting under the ill-fated Braddock, the 
French and Indians. And there, said he, **we 
can erect our standard, and enjoy our liberties in 
peace and in plenty.” This may have been the 
first intimation as to settling the Northwestern 
Territory. 

I will proceed to mention a few reminiscent 
facts relative to the first emigration to Ohio in 
"78. I was but a mere child, but distinctly 
recollect the starting of the first party from 
Dr. Cutler's door. It consisted of 47 men 
principally hired by him, in behalf of the Ohio 
Company, for the term of three years ; some of 
them near neighbors, I knew, and all of them 
were citizens of the county of Essex. Maj. 
Haffield White of Danvers, and formerly of 
Wenham, had the immediate command of the 
party, under the superintendence of Gen. Rufus 
Putnam of Rutland, Worcester Co., but 1 think 
a native of Danvers. My recollection is the 
more vivid, as | remember the party were armed 
and fired three vollies as they set forward. It 
was very early in the morning, I think in the 
month of April. Some of this party returned at 
the end of three years but many remained as 
settlers. A son of Dr. C., of the age of 19 was 
of the party ; he returned in three years, but 
soon went back ; this was Maj. Jarvis Cutler 
who lately died in Indiana at the age of 77. 
Few of these adventurers now survive, perhaps 
only one. Hezekiah Flint formerly of Reading, 
may still live at Cincinnati where he has long 
resided. Hon. Ephraim Catler, the oldest of 
Dr. C’s family sull lives near Marietta, Ohio, 
now ever 80 years of age ; he was not of the 
first party but very soon after emigrated thither 
from Connecticut. He, 1 believe, still acts as 
P. Master of Constitution, Washington Co. 
Ohio. That town where he resides, 1 suspect, 
was named partly in honor of him, for having 
been very active and efficient in the convention 
for forming the constitution of that state; for | 
often heard him familiatly called by tha: name. 
Maj. White once showed me the spot where he 
with his party landed, like Columbus, sword in 
hand, and took formal possession of the country 
in the name of the President and Congress of 
the United States. It was near Fort Harman, 
on the western side of the Muskingum, opposite 
to Marietta, 

It proved a benevolent . . towards our 
country, as well as towards the first settleis of 
Ohid, that many of the judicious arrangements 
were miude atthat early day: even the first 
projection of settling it by New Englanders, 
was fortunate, for, otherwise, it might aud 











holders of Virginia, and other southeroers, 
who would have carried with them the blight- 
ing influence over that fertile land, always 
attendant on Slavery. The first party with Dr. 


germ of the population, and gave a preponder- 
ance to the masners, and customs, and industry 
of New England wo that state. 

Dr. >. who seems almost to have hecome the 
hero of our story, was exceedingly fond of agri- 
cul'ure; he, and the Hon. Timothy Pickering 
when living and residing in the same neighbor- 
hood, were very intimate, and very similar in 
their tastes, in this particular, [t was sometimes 
a feast to hear them converse on the subject. It 
was always the first intention of the former, to 
settle as a farmer in Ohio and resign his clerical 
office here. It was not as stated by the Rev. 
Mr. Felt in his history of Ipswich, for the rea- 
son that, ‘the prospects in Ohio exhibited more 
blossoms of hope, than fruits of participation” 
that he relinquished that intention ; quite the re- 
verse, he always remained sanguine of success 
there ; he was setiled for life over the people of 
his charge, who were unable wo fulfil their con- 
tract during, and at the cluse of the war, which 
required him to go out two campaigns in the ar- 
my as chaplain, and turn his attention to medic- 
al science, and practice medicine at home for a 
living.After this, his people became more able, 
and at their solicitation, and a sense of his own 
solemn duty, induced him to relinquish his first 
design. Even when President Washington ten- 
dered him the appointment of chief Judge of the 
Northwest Territory, he declined the appoint- 
ment. But his heart was always with the new 
setilers, by founding common schools, by urging 
Congress, in making the contract for the lands, 
to reserve one section a mile square in every 
township for common schools and another for the 
ministry. Also two whole townships for the 
endowment of a college within the tract purcha- 
sed. All this was acceded to, and all have flour- 
ished. The college situated at Athens has sent 
forth men, who have dene honor to the State 
Legislature, to the Senate and House of Con- 
gress, to the Executive cabinet and to other 
learned professions, 1 have a rough draft of the 
rules and regulations of the College, in Dr. C’s. 
hand writing. But I would not omit to mention, 
that all this was done in connexion with other 
benevolent men associated with him, whose pat- 
riotism deserve praise. As to that very imports 
ant instrument, the Ordinance of 1787, the 
praise of drawing it up, belongs wholly to the 
memory of Hon. Nathan Dane. 

Hamilton, July 4th. C. 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF REY. DR. SNELL, 
NORTH BROOKFIELD, JUNE 27, 1848, 


The pastor with the early object of.his earthly 
affections, the partner of his toil and success, the 
sharer of his joys and sorrows, led the family to 
the house of God, escorted by the Sabbath school 
children, who voluntarily strewed flowers by the 
| before them. 

The spacious house was crowded to overflow- 
ing, while every window below was filled from 
without. Many clergymen from different parts 
of the State were present, aud former residents 








omnibuses lighter than ours. The fares are 
reine to the distances. A New York shil- 
‘ng will carry from one @nd of London to the 
other ; a sixpence two miless 
The 
& most Prominent feature in the London streets. 
They have taken the place of two horse coach- 
es. They charge six i 
. y charge sixteen cents a mile, and for 
this carry two persons. The diatanesseere se 
immense in London,that without the convenience 
of the cab, the stranger would be almost helpless 
Cab-hire, whete the distances bet ane the 
points of interest are three or four miles becomes 
& very important item in the expense particular- 
ly as a stranger is a good deal at the’ mercy of 
the cabmen, who keep their own account of die- 
tance After a day’s experience, we found few 
who Were not disposed to falsify and take advan- 
tage. The private equipages of London are ex« 


cabs occupy a great deabof room, and are | bo 





ofthe town sate hundreds of miles, to greet 
Once more their old friends and venerable pastor 
| 00 this joyous occasion. 
he sermon, was from Acts xxvi. 22, 53.— 
Many things of a deeply interesting character, 
th 48 touching the progress of society and the 
Saraiva of a special providence, were brought 
r he Pastor of by-gone generations, in fresh 
and vigorous old age, stands almost the sole re- 
presentative of his cotemporaries, as though the 
fone had entered into covenant to slip over, and 
eave him to guide the children’s children of his 
early parishioners. 
he last male member of his church, as it 
was at the time of his settlement, was Jaid in 
his bed of dust fourteen yearssince; and the sis- 
ter of this oneis the only surviving female of 
the church at that perio’, Only one couple are 
now living who were in the marriage state at 





tremely elegant. [Christian Inquirer. 


the time of his location, and only three males 


would probably have been settled by the slave- | 


C’s. big wagon, sometimes described) was the | : ' 
| days ; and what is equally remarkable is, that | 


and seven females in town who were heads of 
families then. P 

On a territory where lived eight families, in 
as many houses, are now sixty-five dwellings 
with one hundred families. In the place of 30 
or 40 copies of a single newspaper which came 
into the town at that time, there are now 342 


ent utles, and monthhes enough tou~ make the 
number more than 1400 per month. But, re 
marks the speaker, the flood is too great for in- 
telleetual vegetation. e 

After fifty years of study, and after having 
written sermons to the amount of several bushels, 
he found more matter yet untouched than he did 
when he had preached only six months. He did 
not therefore feel the need of preaching philos- 
ophy or history, or any species of moonshine, in 
order to supply his hearers with fresh material. 

He had preached on fifty-one Thanksgiving 
occasions in that town, and had written for the 
purpose forty-eight sermons; and as a worthy ex- 
ample of attendance on public worship, a gentle- 
man was then present whe had heard fifty of 
those discourses. 

The speaker had preached some sermons the 
second time, when not ar individual was in the 
congregation who listened to them at first; and 
what was a little amusing; he had been com- 
plained of for personality in sermons which were 
written before the complainer was born. 

The number removed by death, during Dr. 
S.’s ministry, is 925; the number of marriages 
solemnized, 364; and, among others, that of a 
young man, at the marriage of whose great 
grand-father he officiated. The church had 
been called in counsel in 136 instances, 129 of 
which he had attended in person. Of the 2,610 
Sabbaths in fifty yeais, he had been able to 
paeach 2,596. 

The speaker was aware that he was thought 
by some, if not by most, as very much behind 
the times ; and he was himself sure that he had 
not kept up with the cantering part of the com- 
munity. He wasstill retarded, by holding fast 
to the propriety of discipline and good govern- 
ment and good order in the famiy, the school, 
and the State. 

Afier the exercises in the church, which 
were enriched by music, in use fifty years 
since, and in which the grey-headed men of 
the congregation could join with heart and 
voice, the immense concourse repaired to a 
beautiful grove which skirts the village, where 
a collation, ample, and tastefully arranged, was 
wailing the multitude. After the removal of 
the cloth, and an appropriate address from the 
President of the day, Amasa Walker [sq., 
sentiments and short speeches followed ; most- 
ly from the fathers in the ministry. 

The Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, stated, 
that four of the seven ministers in the State, 
who had celebrated their jubilee, were present, 
and he could give no reason why a fifih was 
net there, as he expected ; unless, because he 
had recently married a wife, and therefore 
could net come. * 
| Dr. Fisxe of New Braintree, informed the 
audience that Dr. Snell was his successor as 
| candidate in North Brookfield ; and had it not 
| been for the good sense of some judicious per- 
| sons in the parish, he should have been the 
| pastor, instead of Dr. Snell. It was now evi- 
| dent, that a wise Providence had preaiced over 
the decisivun ; for had Dr. Snell been settled 
in New Braintree, and himself in North Brook- 
field, both might have been io the circle of pas- 
toral rotation, long since. 

WittusM Cutten Bayant, Esq., nephew 
| of Dr. Snell, (the mother of Mr. Bryant was 
| own sister of Dr. Snell,) was also present on 
| this occasion. [Abridged from the Puritan. 








~ 





| [{* Dr. P. also stated, that inthe contiguous 
Parishes, South Brookfield, North Brookfield and 
| New Braintree were three ministers, the aver- 
| age of whose age is 76 years, 4 months, and 4 


| each of them lives with the wife of his youth. 


Spenzer, a neighboring Town, whom, though in 
her 94th year, he found making cheese. 

In a few minutes, she repeated a Hymn of 
five stanzas, written on the death of the Rev. 
Amos Adams, of Roxbury, who expired, 5 Oc- 
tober, 1775. Nota member of the family had 
heard her repeat a line of it before. So that it 
lay in the store house of her memory, seventy 





| two years, and was recalled by seeing the pas- 
| tor of the lady, who wrote the Hymn. 

After mentioning these and other kindred 
| facts, he begged leave to close with the follow- 


ing sentiment: 

‘*North Brookfield, and the adjoining region, 
whose soil, cultivation, and sir, with the bles- 
sing of the Lord of the harvest, cause the trees 
of the Lord to bear fruit in old age.’’ {Comm. 
for the Register. 





BRITISH AND FCREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The 23rd annual meeting of this body was 
held on Wednesday, June 14, at the Essex St, 
Chapel, Strand, and was opened with a Sermon 
by the Rev. John Gordon, of Coventry. A full 
account of the proceedings is given in the Lon- 
don Inquirer of June 17th, which came to hand 
by the Niagara. We select and condense such 
portions as will intercat the readers of the Reg- 


ister. 
The Inquirer remarks in general on the meet- 


ings of the week, that ‘‘the result is such as to 
fill us at once with satisfaction and hope.’’ It 


adds : 


“It would be idle to look for perfect unanimity 
in the proceedings of a body so variously con- 
stituted as our own; yet, more, it would be 
most undesirable that those proceedings should 
be characterised by duli uniformity. 

The diversity of individual opinion is one of 
the marked characteristics of our bod y—the 
necessary consequence of that perfect religious 
liberty which is our bond of union.. We are 
“sometimes in danger of forget:ing this principle 
of perfect liberty, og which alone we can take 
a sure stand. Weare sorry that men who are 
so much one with us, do not entirely agree with 
us in opinion, and are apt to become og vr 
with them because they decline to do so. Hence 
arises the great danger which assails the posi- 
tion we,occupy as a religious denomination. It 
is not an easy thing to maintain with unshrink- 
ing steadfastness our Own individual opinions, 
and at the same time to hold inviolate the liberty 
of others. Laxity of principle, and denomins- 
tional tyranny, are the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which we have to steer our course. 

‘The Receipts according to the Report of the 
Treasurer were £831 17s, and the expenditure 
£835 7s. 9d. 


The Rev. Dr. Montcomery rose to move a 
vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Gordon for his able 
discourse. No one who had heard the sermon 
that morning could wonder that the respected 
preacher had escaped from the house of bondage; 
they must have seen that the rev. gentleman had 
a mind that would not not be enthralled by the 
yoke of any creed or church. He folly agreed 
with many points of Er. ere anne ov 

on, especially in his remarks upon 
liberality, oa to be tree from doctrinal 
distinctions, which as a consequence led us ine 
a connexion with a species of infidelity whic 
had been called the last form in which scepticism 





newspapers, weeklies and dailies, with 52 differ- | ! 





He recently called on the Rev. Mrs. Pope, of | 





had shown itself, but which he regarded also as 
the worst form. I find this species of scepti- 
cism is becoming rife among us. If ever, my 
friends, we come to give up those traths which 
are the most vital distinctions of our faith; if 
ever we seek for better guides than such men as 
Priestly and Lardner, our sun will soon go down. 
do not however, agree with other portions of 
his discourse ; if I understood him correetly, he 
spoke against organization, and our working to- 
gether for the advance of great principles. I 
believe that God has made us to require this or- 
ganization. Singly, a man can do eomparatively 
little in the world, but, like the bundle of sticks, 
when joined with others, possesses great power. 
I believe,in our body, we want more organization 
(heur, hear). 1 find the laity in distant parts of 
the country calling upon us for more aid, which 
cannot be given them without we unite for that 
purpose. There is a great love for liberality 
and freedom amongst us, which, tu a certain ex- 
tent, is very proper and good, and is one of our 
proudest boasts, but sometimes it grows to an ex- 
cess, and prevents a co-operation which might 
carry forward the best #bjects of life. 


*The Rev. E. Taccart briefly alluded to the 
labors of Mr Cordner at Montreal during the 
lastyear. He felt exceedingly proud in having 
been the instrument of bringing that gentleman 
into the Christian ministry. He (Mr. Taggart) 
believed that very large and flourishing congre- 
gations would soon be formed in Canada. In ap- 
pealing to the ladies for increased support to the 
Association, the reverend gentleman mentioned a 
striking instance of devotion and attachment to 
Christian truth on the part of some young wo- 
men at Montreal. The type of the Bible Chris- 
tian, a small Unitarian paper published in that 
part of the Colonies under Mr. Co:dner’s super 
intendence, is chiefly arranged by these young 
persons, who had made themselves acquainted 
with the art of printing, and thus occupied their 
time when the ordinary labors of the day were 
ended. Mr. ‘Taggart spoke in high terms of this 
paper, and said he believed it was effecting, and 
would continue to effect, a great deal of good in 
the colony. . 


The Rev, J. Gorpox, was glad to hear Dr. 
Montgomery's remarks referring to a portion of 
his sermon. He (Mr. Gordon) thanked the rev. 
gentleman for expressing them, inasmuch as it 
afforded an opportunity to state what was really 
said. ‘lhe rev. Dr. was entirely mistaken in 
supposing that he(Mr. Gordon) was opposed to 
organization. He had spoken for it, not against 
it. He was in favor of carrying it out to any 
extent consistent with the principles of those 
composing it. He meant to say that he was op- 
posed to transferring such organization as exist- 
ed among the orthodox bodies of Christians to 
Unitarian communities ; he approved of such so- 
cieties as the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation ; he should oppose anything like a union 
of churches which should have a common doc- 
trine as a basis of union—(hear). He thought 
we should not look to other bodies as patterns 
in these matters, but extend the organization 
which now existed among us as far as could 
possibly be done. He spoke of the deep sense 


whictr he entertained of the value of the past ser- 
vices and excellent management of the Assccia- 
tion, The union whieh it promoted was real and 


cordial, and consequently productive of auch 
fruit. 


The Rev. R. M. Monteomery thought that 
as a body at large, Unitarians.waated to be pop- 
ularised—(hear). That had been bis feeling for 
sometime, and it was the feeling of many oth- 
ers in the country. More of the popular ele- 
ment was wanted to be thrown into the hearts 
of Unitarians, and perhaps a little of that blood 
into the Association. He was quite satisfied 
that no Association, political, literary, or relig- 
ious, could get on if confined to any one class.— 
The middie classes of society they had, and some 
of what were called the upper classes, but few, 
very few of the working classes. H2 saw no 
poor there that day ; uow he wanted to see them 
there, and he did not believe they weuld ever 
succeed in accomplishing their object till they 
had that clast with them. He made those re- 
marks courteously and respectfully, and he trast- 
ed teat they Wonld be received in the same man- 


ner—(hear). He wanted to see the poor with 
us on Sundays as wellas on other days. It 
was hardly fair for lin as a minister to suggest 
what the reasons were that the poor, to some | 
extent, were not with them; bat he could not 
forbear saying that their ministers, generally did 
not adapt themselves to the poor. The reason 


perhaps was, that almost all the Unitarian Con- 
gtegations contained sume of the select part of 
society, some of the aristocratic portion, and that 
the minister addressed tiimself too much to this 
portion of his hearers, and studied the composi- 
tion of his sermons and his style of preaching to 
please them. Let them away with this—the 
Gospel of Christ was not a literary work ; let 
them address themselves to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, and not aim at pleasing the 
tastes of afew. Ifthe Association would take 
up such objects, more good would be done than 
in spending money in establishing chapels in 
fashionable watering places, which be believed 
would never succeed, at which they would nev- 
er have self-sustaining congregations, while at 
the same time much might be done for mission- 
ary efforts in London, and other places where it 
wasso much @eded. He felt sure they would 
excuse the liberty he had taken, as he had spo- 
ken with the best intentions and with no disre- 
spect, either for the Association or his brother 
Ministers. With regard to what had been said 
of the spread of tracts, he would remark, that 
much as he valued the large volumes published 
by their Ministers, particularly such ones as that 
by Mr. Yates, whose talents he admired, and 
whose kindness to him personally he should nev- 
er forget—yet it was not by such works that 
they should win the masses. They must have 
practical tracts, teaching the poor their social 
duties, treating’ of their homes, and conveying 
instruction in secular duties, as well as what 
they believed to be the purity of Christian doc- 
trine. If they crammed the poor with mere doc- 
trine they would never succeed—({hear) hear).— 
He found in his own congregation, that doctrin- 
al tracts were sometimes liked and sometimes 
not, but siinply practical tracts were always lik- 
ed ; and as a consequence, the readers of those 
tracts came to his chapel, and learnt more of 
Unitarianism properly so called, and generally 
embraced those opinions. The Rev. Gentleman 
concladed his remarks by adding, that he differ- 
ed altogether from his respected frend Dr. Mont- 
gomery,in what he said respecting the title of 
Christian. That Gentleman, he would respect- 
fully say, hadgno more right to say aman was 
nota Christian, because he did not receive views 
which he takes as truth, than others had to pass 
a like judgment on him. 


The Rev. W. Smuitx, of Wareham said—As 
far as his experience went, their body was not 
withvut the poor—(hear, hear), He could speak 
of Stockport, where five-sixths of the congrega- 
tion consisted ef the poorer class ; of Torquay 
where a considerable part of the regular attend- 
ants were poor men ; and of Cheltenham, where 
the bulk of the society consisted of the same 
class. At Wareham, where he was now resid- 
ing, three-fourths of his people were poor. He 
had always found their doctrines most a >2ceptable 
to them—(cheers). And those of that class 
who were independent of bigoted employers, 
had been and wereethe most regular attend- 
ants at his chapel—(hear, hear). 


Dr. Carpenter was* fully aware that he 
should be venturing upon perilous ground, but 
they must allow him to discharge his conscience 
without taking any offence by what he might 


say—(hear, hear). 1t had been joni down 
by a great authority among them, one who 
was, justly looked up to by avery great many 
witt*tmuch esteem, and who had taught many 
of their children, and in other ways con 
himself closely with them, that the faith of 
Priestley and Lardner is the one that they had to 
uphold, that they were to guard themselves from 
any departure from the knowo"vpinions of thuse 
greatand learned men. This appeared to him 
to be very much like upholding a form of faith 
or creed, while the most perfect freedom o& 
inquiry was professed. Mach ‘as he venerated’ 
those individuals, he could not tonsent to this 
(hear). He must say, that he rejoiced to 

on any one as a Christian who took Christ as his 
model, and studied his teachings ag a guide 
through life, whether or not he regared that 
character as coming before him with extraordi- 
nary evidences of its truth, or whether he gath- 
ered his evidence from his own heart—that 
internal evidence which is stronger thaq, any 
evidence that any church posesses. If he,so 
looks on Christ he is a Christian, for the church 
professes to hold these extraordinary evi 

a3 merely a means to an end, and if so, his own 
evidence was equally valuable. He ventured 
most respectfully to beg that the leaders of the 
Association would not in any way hold it asa 
principle, that they were to be tied down to any 
particular form of belief, however eminent were 
its professors and teachers—(hear). He would 
say, with regard to Dr. Priestley, that an ex- 
pression attributed to him, which must be known 
to them all, which brought much obloquy on his 
name, was to the effect, that he scorned to say 
any one year what his opinions would be in the 
next—(hear). He trusted that freedom of 
thought, which had ever distinguished the body, 
would never be given op. 


The Rev. Dr. Montcomery said that he knew 
nothing of such a Christianity as had been re- 
ferred to. Christianity was something more 
than a sentiment, it must come before his mind 
and intellect as well as his heart. He did not 
| tean to say that men who were in that position 
did not possess the sentiment-.of Christianity, 
but he knew nothing of their faith. The Apos- 
tles continually referred to the understanding. 
Paul said, “I speak as unto wise men, judge ye 
what I say.”” The Bereans were commended 
for searching into the truths they heard, in order 
that they might satisfy their reason. A man 
would not be a mathematician who knew nothing 
of its axioms or propositions, or an arithmetician 
who did not know the multiplication table. Nor 
is a man a Christian without studying the pri- 
|mary principles of Christianity. What was 
|Christianity! Was it not a combination of 
|truths and principles laid down, first of all, to 
enlighten our understanding, and from this to 
}reach our hearts and affections, and then to 
‘regulate our lives, and teach us to love God and 
\do good to ment Mr. Carpenter had said that 
| a man was not to be told he was not a Christian 
| because he did not receive the doctrines held by 
}great men. He did not say that he was disen- 
i titled to the name for that reason, but because 
{he threw Christianity overboard altogether— 
(hear, hear). He admits an evidence which no 
|man would take for the truth of Cesar’s Com- 
/mentaries or any other ancient work, while 
‘there are grounds of evidence of the Gospel 
| Dispensation, which he rejects, infinitely strong- 
‘er than of any other works handed down to us 
| from the early ages—(hear, hear). ‘*‘ A man,’’ 
\continued the Rev, Doctor, ‘‘may have good 

motives, as good as my own, but | cannot under- 

jstand his Christianity if he underntines the 
| foundations on which that system is based. If 
jhe tells me he admires the character and moral 
teachings of Christ, but at the same time, that 
| Christ performed no miracles, that he did not 
|} appeal to his wonderful works as a proof of his 
| Divine mission, [ tell you Ido not understand 
|his Christianity. I do not understand how he 
;should believe that Christ is a great moral 
| teacher, and at the same time an imposter. Sir, 
|I hold that this is a state of mind we are bound 
| to guard against. | blame no man for holding 
| such opinions, but 1 do express my incompetency 
|to understand, that a man isa Christian who 
pretends to have a great reverence for the char- 
acterof Christ and for the Christiana dispensation, 
| while he is doing all that he can to weaken its 
| influence on the hearts and minds of the people” 
| —(cheers). 





Mr. Yacan, from Transylvania, [whose name 
| had been previously mentioned by Mr. Tagart 
jin connection with an allusion to the 52,000 
Unitarians in Transylvania,] was then called 
| upon to address the meeting, and was received 
| with loud cheers. He said that as he was not 
|thoroughly acquainted with the English lan- 
|guage, he should not detain them by giving a 
|long speech, but would- merely communicate a 
| little information concerning the Unitarians of 
| Transylvania, which might be of interest to the 
|meeting, With regard to the name by which 
| they were called, their enemies, a8 in this conn- 
| try, cailed them Socinians; but they were not 
| Socinians, for the principal article of belief with 
| Secinus, excepting of course the unity of God, 
was, that while they looked upon Christ asa 
man, they yet worshipped him. Now the Uni- 
tarians in Transylvania did not worship Christ, 
though they looked upon him as their Savior, 
and received all that the Scriptures told them of 
his person and works; they thought it wrong 
aod unscriptural to pay him worship. They 
were therefore Unitarians and not Socinians— 
(cheers). The terms Religion and Theology 
had been mentioned that day; he would tell 
them how his fellow Christians io Transylvania 
regarded these terms; they had thought it pos- 
sible to have the one without the other; but so 
have a constant religion without a theology was 
not possible—(hear, hear). ‘They considered 
that religion was the fruit of the mind and feel- 
ings, brought up by the seed of truth, and, as 
had been mentioned that morning, religion could 
grow only from truth; it worked the perfection 
of theology, while theology on the other hand 
protected religion from the assaults of infidelity. 
The mind works by theology, therefore they felt 
that it was wanted; the consequence of this 
was, that they had a confession of faith. He 
hoped the time would soon come, when they 
would be able to throw away such confessions. 
Being a free inquirer himself, he wished for no 
confession; the Uniterians; in England were 
more free in this respect than their brethren in 
Transylvania. He thought religion must appeal 
both to the mind and the feelings; it was impos- 
sible to produce a spiritual life without the two 
were joined, and this joint was theology. In 
order to establish theological instruments in their 
colleges, some of his fellow-countrymen had 
thoaght of restricting their colleges to the teach- 
ing of theology aione. They had no organs of 
their opinions in Transylvania, but spread their 
principles by the exertions of their ministers. 
Those ministers were accustomed to deliver both 
sermons and prayers orally. Many of them 
thought that the words which occurred to the 
minister when delivering his discourse . were 
more expressive and were more likely to reach 
the heart; and, in prayer, that God expects 
from us a simple expression of our gratitude and 
wants; and they could give utterance to them 
without the aid of paper. Singing, with them, 
was also more popular than it appeared to be in 
England—(hear). The singing in this country 
appeared to him so difficult. Perhaps the reason 
that it was not more general in congregations 
was the fact, that it was not sufficiently popular. 
[t would be superfinous for him to do more than 
propose, in the name of the Unitarians of Tran- 
sylvania, that a regular correspondence be kept 
up between the two bodies once or twize a year, 
in order to communicate to each other the results 


—— ae = 
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. Inthe evening a Soiree was held’ in the Holl 
of Commerce. The spacious room was filled-in 
every part. About six handed ladies and gen- 
tlemen Beton of refreshments, &c. which were 
provid i 
the meeting adjourned toa larger roam, when 
Alderman Lawrence was again calléd upon to 
preside. A or 
The Chairman was happy to say that they had 
ladies and gentlemen present that F hesearg from 
all parts of England, andéfrom teland, who 
brought cheering statem@nis of the progress of 
Ufiitatianism throughemt the couotry—(cheers). 
They fold meet now openly in the City of Lon- 
don, 00 dating to make them afraid—(cheers). 
The time was, when Unitan#hism was a proscrib- 
ed system, fandsthe men who would Rot bow to 
the prevailing opinions, encountered, oblequy and 
persecution—(hear). That, time ‘had? passed 
away, a more cheering light had now appeared, 
and they were now enabled to meet in open day 
without fear of menace or threat—(cheers).— 
He believed that the principles of Unitarianism 
were the truths’ of the Scriptures, and that they 
would ultimately. extend themselves throughout 
the community. . He felt much pleasure in wit- 
nessing the promising character of their pros- 
pects. They must bear in mind, however, that 
to carry out fully the great sbjects they had in 
view, it was necessary that exertions should be 
made over the country to give them the means 
they required. The Secretary would bring be- 
fore them particalars of what had taken place in 
the last year, and he felt sure that he would not 
ask in vain for their aid—(cheers). ‘The Chair- 
man then called upop 


Tr 


The Rev. E. Tacart, who was received with 
loud cheers. He confessed that in seeing so nu- 
merous and important an assemblage, and in a 
new position, he did not feel quite so much at 
home as on many former occasions; but it was 
extremely gratifying to him to see that room fil- 
led as it was. Having been for many years a 
public servant as it were of the Institution ; he 
could speak with confidence of its objects and 
means of operation, and wished he could convey 
to others the deep interest he felt in its move- 
ments. ‘The Institution was founded in the same 
year in which he had commenced his ministerial 
career at Norwich. On looking back on the 
twenty-three years of its existence he felt in- 
creasing confidence that it was one of the mostim- 
portant Institutions which could command the 
interest and attract the sympathies of Unitarian 
Christians. They were very often inclined to 
to take discouraging views of the progress of 
their sentiments, but if they looked over a Jength- 
ened period they would find that such views did 
great injustice to those pringiples themselves, to 
that bounteous Providence who watches over all 
human affairs, for in connection with those prin- 
ciples they could say that they were in alliance 
with T'rath, and Truth was in alliance with God 
—(cheers). If in London some congregations 
once flourishing had fallen off, they had seen 
many in a far bettercondition than they formerly 
were, and this was the case with many of the 
country congregations. They had now two 
chapels in London, one in the East, and one in 
the central part of the town, where sermons were 
on every Sabbath delivered to the poor; and 
schools, which were well attended, in connection 
with them ; both of these chapels were support- 
ed almost entirely by the Unitarian Societies in 
London—{cheers). If he looked over the coun- 
try he saw many congregations which in a great 
measure owed their prosperity and usefulness to 
the assistance afforded them by the Association. 
If they laoked at-the Southern part of Eagland, 
they saw at St. Helier, in Jersey, and in South- 
ampton, societies of Christian worshippers, if 
not originated yet much aided by their Instita- 
tion. Such was the conviction of its usefulness, 
that it was the intention of Admiral Gifford—or 
as he might truly be called the Admirable Gif- 
ford—to make the Chapel ot St. Helier the pro- 
perty of the Association, and after his useful 
course on earth was run, he would take care to 
place the Society in a position to maintain Unita- 
rian worship there for a Jengthened period— 
(cheers). If they looked again at the centre of 
England, there they had rendered assistance—at 
Huddersfield they had the excellent Mr. Heap, 
who conducted the devotional serbices, and of 
whom, if such a trifling expression might be al- 
lowed, it might be said, that he was in himself a 
heap of divinity and theology, and he bad assem- 
bled around hima society of devoted Unitari- 
ans. ‘The Institution again, instead cf sending 
Unitarianism ‘ to Coventry,’ had brought it from 
Coventry, in the person of their preacher, the 
Rev. J. Gordon, formerly in the Methodist con- 
nection, who gave evidence, that no restricted 
system could retain a free ond logical mind like 
his. Looking to the North—in Scotland: there 
were societies assisted by the Institution ; at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen ; from gentlemen con- 
nected with which they were receiving constant- 
ly letters of gratitude. In India a congregation 
assembled under Mr. Roberts, whose beautiful 
worship had induced English residents to take an 
interest in the Unitarian cause, and while the 
members of other sects were called ‘ rice’ Chris- 
tians, because of the support which was bestow- 
ed on them, the Association having withdrawn 
its support, many of the natives had for the last 
few years manifested an intensity of zeal and at- 
tachment to Unitarian principles, with which 
they at home had nothing to compare— (cheers) 
Through the influence of that society, a gentle- 
man in the army, a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, resident in India, had offered, if the As- 
sociation was so disposed, to leave the army and 
become a teacher there of Unitarian principles— 
(hear), If they turned their attention to the 
West, to the Colonies, they would see Unitari- 
anism there under what might be called the in- 
fluence of the setting sun. 


The Chairman called upon the Rev. J. Gor- 
Don to address the meeting, who spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


The greatest advantage,as it appears to me, of 
meetings like the present, is, that they naturally 
ca!] upon us to review the principles on which 
we hold that Christian Unitarianism of which so 
much had been said. It is impossible for us, in 
my view of the matter, to look back to those 
principles without having our attachment to the 
faith we profess strengthened in our hearts.— 
Now, it may be proper to call the attention of 
the present assembly to the fact, that although 
we meet together ia connection with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, for the pur- 
pose of promoting Unitarianism in its distinctive 
form, Unitarianism, in that form, is not the foun- 
dation of the church union which exists among 
us; itis the pecuharity of the ehurches with 
which we stand connected, that they are based 
upon the acknowledgement of the principles of 
entire religious liberty—(cheers)—liberty which 
is extended to each individual member of those 
churches. It is not the particular religious con- 
clusions we hold, that constitute the basis of our 
fellowship, but every individual among us is free 
to carry out his religious investigations as his in- 
tellect and heart may prompt : and I think we 
should never lose sight of this priaciple—a prin- 
ciple by which, perhaps, we are more essentially 
distinguished than we are by the Unitarian views 
themselves, we hold, and which, J ota ie 
shall continue to maintain as identical ie nd 
Christianity which we believe to be true @ ~ 
vine, ‘The union which is formed in wert hae 
with such liberty as ours is far more cordia 

: by the uniform profes- 
any which can be formed by peiins? ahd it 
sion of any creed of human dev a hag a 
more extensive, as well as more coreia’, because 
it may include all pereons who profess the Chris-. 
Pen oy me—(cheers). At the same time at which 











of their mutual efforts to supply the spiri 
citi 
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I tenaciously adhere to this principle, I acknow- 





. | 


on the mostdiheralscale. After tea,’ 


ipdige the importance—the vital importance—of 
opinionf on which this religious association 
is foundéd—(hear). It 1s my firm_eonviction, 


‘| that, in connection with a belief in Christianity, 


the libguy of which I have been speaking almost 
necessarily leads to the adoption of those opinions 
called Unitarian, I believe there is scarcely an 
instance of any religious society which has been 


| freed from the trammels of a theological creed, 


and the members of which have been left free to 
investigate Christiaaity each for himself, not ul- 
timately adopting very nearly the same views of 
the Christian system as our own denomination 
hold—{hear). This view of the case is especial- 
ly presented by the history of our Presbyterian 
churches, which origioally connected the free- 
dom we profess with very different theological 
opinions from those which we now maintain.— 
here are other instances of the same progress 
and termination which will immediately occur to 
all of you. I cannot conceive of a stronger 
testimony to the truth of our Christian convic- 
tions than this fact, that when men are encour- 
aged to look into the Bible alone, for their ereed, 
they are most naturally led to adopt these con- 
victions as scriptural truths. Every one must 
see wheie hes the philosophy of this. For in- 
stance, the Unitarian system of Christian faith, 
is distinguished from other systems by the strict 
rationality attached toit. Itis the legitimate 
result of actual! investigation. Certainly, there- 
fore, when you place men in circumstances 
where they are taught that the individual exer- 
cise of their reason in application to Christianity 
is the first duty required from them, it necessari- 


those which are distinguished by the rationality 
which belongs to our views. I fully agree with 
what has been said of the necessity of populaii- 
zing our teachings; but I donot at all agree with 
Mr. Montgomery when he said this morning 
that the middle classes of society are better pre- 





) the working classes are—{hear). 
; the working-classes are better prepared for their 
} reception than any other class, 
{that the result of the teaching of orthodox doc- 


pared for the reception of Unitarian views than 
I believe that 


It appears to me 


tines shows that they are not understood by the 
lower classes at all. The terms which are in 
constant use in the orthodox pulpits such as the 
Trinity, Atonement, Justification, are terms 
which convey no distinct idea to the minds of im- 
perfectly educated men ; and it is the truth which 
is accidentally connected with these forms of 
doctrine which works upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, and not the doctrine themselves—{hear).— 
it is that part of those doctrines which we hold, 
that effeets all the good which is done by Chris- 
tianity ; and it appears to me that our faith is 
distinguished by the facilities it possesses for 
acting on those opinions of the poorer part of 
the Gommunity. When I look around, it some- 
times appears astonishing to me, that oor 





opinions do not make the progress which we 
should expect, and which, as truths, they ought 
to make. Much of this may be attributed to 
the bigotry of orthodox professors of religion, 
which not only places them in a hostile position 
towards us, but leads them often to treat individ- 
uals professing Unitarianism in a strictly Chris- 
tian form, with more hostility than they exhibit 
towards those individuals who reject Christianity 
altogether—(hear). I have known instances in 
which persons, members of orthodox bodies, 
have, as [ judged, been almost forced into scep- 
ticism, as the only means of unloosening the 
fetters which orthodox opinions have laid upon 
them ; forced by the resistance they have met 
with in their way to Unitarianism. Besides this 
opposition, arising from the bigotry of other 
sects, Unitarianism, as it is connected with in- 


kind of fixed organization in favor of its partic- 
ular opinions which other sects of Christians 
possess. | think organization ought to be ex- 
tended amongst us to the greatest possible de- 
gree, consistent with the principles of religious 
liberty : but that liderty itself prevents us from 
assuming the same firm and determined position 
for action upon the world, which other religious 
bodies can, in consistency with their opinions, 
assume. But the evil which opposes the ex- 
tension of our principles more than any other, 
however, lies in the state of our own minds and 
hearts in regard to the faith which we hold. It 
is not in our assembling together in chapels, or 
in uniting ourselves in an Association, that our 
greatest power will be found, but in giving yp 
every thought, feeling, and deed, to those prin- 
ciples of divine truth and goodness which our 
faith inculcates, and expressing the value of 
those principles inthe character of our whole 
outer and inward life. As sure as there isa 
God in Heaven, the world in which we dwell is 
ruled in subserviency to the interests of truth: 
and whatever we have of truth, will, in spite of 
all difficulties, be finally established and prevail 
—(hear, hear). There are, however, favorable 
as well as unfavorable circumstances, with 
which we, as Unitarians, have to do. We can- 
not look either at the church or the world, with- 
out rejoicing in some of the most striking sigus 
of our times. A great change has occurred in 
the state of orthodoxy itself, which change is 
still going on. The orthodoxy of this day is not 
the orthodoxy of the daysgone by. The Atone- 
ment whichis now most commonly insisted upon, 
is not the atonement to which the name of or- 
thodox is most justly due. There is an attempt 
continually being made to reconcile our philos- 
ophy, as to the matter of human salvation, with 
the theological dogmas which are built upon an 
entirely different—an opposite philosophy ; but 
that attempt will most assuredly fail ; and the 
failure will as assuredly terminate in favor of 
Unitarianism—(hear). Besides this change in 
the religious world, all the popular movements 
relative to the civil and social affairs of men are 
consistent with the philosophy of our religious 
views, and contrary to the philosophy by which 
orthodoxy is supported. The opinions to which 
men are becoming more and more attached on 
the subjects of war, and punishment, and gov- 
ernment, are directly in our favor, and must « 
eventually prove their favorable tendeney in tho 
spread of our views in their own distinctive form. 
But it is not, after all, in the distinct form of 
churches professedly Unitarian that Unitarianism 
is making its most remarkable advances. It has 
spread, and continues still most rapidly and ex- 
tensively to spread, among Jarge numbers of 
persons who are professedly attached to other 
churches. You can scarcely meet in these days 
with thinking men, laymen especially. who are 
really orthodox in their opinions. The great 
work which Unitarianism has done im this coun- 
try hitherto has been that of liberalising the om 
ligious bodies around it. ‘To that wor vl ach "a ‘ 
destined-; and I believe it is in the aceqmphsh- 
ment of that destiny rather than in 18 Own Bec- 
: its great glory will be 

tarian advantage that its grea” | oid wllitioal 
found. 1 am somewhat of a radica Poe pet ith 
dissenter ; and I heartily desite, and confidently 
look forward to, the separation of the Church of 
England from the State—(cheers) ; and from 
all my observations upon the state .of opinion 
among the members of that church, I am_per- 
suaded that such a separation would be attended 
with a striking increase 1n the professed adhe- 
rents to our faith. AsI said before, every ap- 

lication of liberty will be favorable to that feith. 
t remains that we cultivate sincerity and earn- 
estness in connection with our distinctive views, 
and that we display the power of these ety 
identifying them, as we can easily do, wit Reon 
public interests of society, and. agit leeit: 
with the universality of application wie egi 
imately belongs to them. 


_ Montcomery then rose to ad- 
inkas Se rad was received with much 
applause. After a few humorous remarks, he 
said that, with regard to the Unitarians of Ire- 
land, after twenty years of contention nearly an 





bad as Paul encountered when fighting with 
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ly follows that the views they may adopt will be — 


dividual religions liberty, never can present that 
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beasts at Ephesus, they wer@now in_a state of 
peace and prosperity—(cheers)#* He believed 
he might say that they were incréasing in num- 
bers, and had experienced an increase of zeal 
and of attention on the part of parents to educate 
their children, and in eighteen years they had 
made an addition of eleven, congrégations to 
their small society—(hear). _ They had made 4 


discovery of late, that there was not a man in- 


Ireland who desired to deprive them of their 
»chapels. ‘The great body of the Presbyterians 
tried to rob them, aided by Episcophlians and 
Methodists ; but ft appeared now that they were 
only making believe do so, and that they were 
exceedingly glad that the Unitarians ware Je 
possession of their property—(lagghter) h “ 
believed that they were ashamed of the part they 
had taken, and shame was the feendetee for 
penitence and amendment. The Unitarians now 
were left too much to ance tar a — 
dis , in the midst of such stagnation, with-. 
mae to say what Jack,in the ‘*Tale of 
a Tub,” when on one occasion being very dull, 
said to Martin, ‘Oh for a little persecution.” 
The wickedness of men led to the consummation 
of means of salvation, and the blood of the mar- 
tvrs had ever become the seed of the church. 
No persecution, he believed, was ever raised 
against any honest cause that did not result in 
its furtherance rather than destruction. -He re- 
juiced to say that, ip Ireland, they were likely to 
prosper more than they had yet done. He per- 
tectly agreed with Mr. Gordon, that the exten- 
sion of our principles was not so much shown by 
the increase in our own churches, as in the in- 
fluence of those principles on all churches. No 
one now hears Trinitarianism or Calvinism 
preached in the orthodox chapels as it was orig- 
inally preached. The ladies say that they hear 
nothing of the horrible doctrine of original sin, 
and the final destruction of the souls of infants. 
Nor was the dectrine of a vicarious sacrifice 
looked upon in the hght it ence was, while the 
dogma, that a few were elected to the blessings 
of neaven, while numbers were doomed to eter- 
nal misery, was loathed by the people. ‘These 
doctrines were universally rejected by the mass- 
es; and though they were fuund in the creeds 
of the churches, and many subscribed to them 
with no honest heart, they were not the opinions 
of the people. They had been kept from them ; 
and though they were sealed up in bottles, and 
buried beneath the foundations of Chapels, and 
kept and referred to as records of faith, they 
were seldom brought forward in their true char- 
acter ; and he believed that the whole bubble 
would soon burst, and more glorious churches 
be erected for the true glory of Ged and the bene- 
fit of men. Was it not strange that no history 
would teach men that they could not bind the 
immortal mind’ ‘They may by brute force take 
from a man his liberty of person, may bind his 
limbs, or send him to the stake, but they could 
not bind the mind which God had given him to 
be free—({cheers). Those who professed to hold 
fixed creeds were finding that, try asthey will, 
they cannot agree among themselves ; the only 
matter on which they were agreed was subscrip- 
tion to a creed : Unitarians had no creed which 
they agreed to receive but the Bible—(hear). 
They differed to some extent in their interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, but there was among them 
more real unity of faith than in any other denom- 
ination. Let them look at the Church of Eng- 
land , why, it was composed of half-a-dezen 
different parties : the Evangelical party, the old 
Church party. and the Puseyites ; while 11 out 
of 16 bishops rose up to tell her Majesty that, 
in the exercise of her royal prerogative, she had 
put a heretic in a high position in the church, 
and would bring ruinon the land. They were 
told that a creed showed them the belief of a 
church, but not of its members individually ; 
which was much the same as if they were told 
that the figures, which composed a sum of a 
certain amount, separately possessed no peculiar 
value—(laughter). He had Jately been on a 
missionary tour through England, and was much 
gratified with the evidences he had witnessed of 
the progress of Unitarianism in the provinces, 
and the signs of a better feeling towards them by 
the members of other sects. At a meeting in 
Sheffield, at which he was present, one-half of 
the assemblage consisted of members of other 
denominations in the town ; at another meeting 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire, it was very much the 
same ; the meeting was presided over by the 
mayor of the town, who was a particular Bap- 
tist, but who cheerfully mingled with his fellow 
Christians in these meetings for friendly and 
social intercourse. Nothing was more gratify- 
ing toa Christian mind than this. Our oppo- 
nents had done more fer us than we had done 
for ourselves; they had taught us to persue our 
plans with more zeal, and we required this rous- 
ing of our energies. We were dying under an 
excess of charity, believing that because a man 
might go to heaven without holding any creed, 
it did not signify what his opinions were, forget- 
ting that the nearer our hearts approach the 
Truth, the more elevated would be our aspira- 
tions, and that the highest mansions would be 
fitted for those whose moral conduct correspond- 
ed with the will of the Father of us all—(cheers). 
There was no sentiment he was more desirous 
to reprobate than the morbid dread of sectarian- 
ism of opinion. He could understand that sec- 
tarianism was a great evil when shown in civil 
persecution, and in the disunity of private 
friends ; then indeed it was odious and hateful ; 
but true sectarianism was nothing more than a 
love of principle, it was not connected with any 
thing like exclusiveness or persecution ; but be- 
cause he did not hate a man for his error, was 
he not to love the Truth? He found among 
inany of our worthy people an awful horror 
of this sectarianism ; and why! They send 
their children to Oxford and Cambridge, where 
they are quietly drawn into the vortex of the 
Church ; and they too often assume this sensi- 
bility in order that they might prepare a quiet 
smooth path through which theirchildren might 
travel into the Establishment—( hear). Having 
spoken at some length on the inconsistency of 
Christian parents objecting to sectarianism as a 
pretence for sacrificing religious principle to 
word!y interest, the Rev. Doctor referred to the 
adaptation of Unitarianism to the poor. Many 
of his own congregation were rich, but he had 
many of the poor also, who understood him as 
perfectly as any portion of his congregation, and 
to whom he was much attached. He had none 
to whom he could turn with greater success 
when want was to be relieved, for they were of 
that nature which gave what it needed for itself. 
They did not exclude the poor from the Chris- 
tian communion ; the master and the servant sat 
down together; when they came to commemor- 
, ate the death of Christ, they knew no wordly dis- 
tinetions. These views of Christian truth 
brought the holiest and mest humanising influen- 
ces to the people ; they were plain to the under- 
standing, and appealed alsoto the heart. The 
mysteries of Calvinism were not understood by 
the poor. He remembered hearing an old wo- 
man, during the time of the Secession of their 
Churches, say, after hearing a Calvinistic ser- 
mon, that’she had been listening to the most in- 
comprehensible things. The minister had told 
her, first, that she should do good ; secondly, 
that she could not do good ; thirdly, if she did 
do good, it would do her no good — (laaghter) 
Calvinists might call this a mystery in trath._— 
Now, Unitarians held that a mystery could not 
be an article of faith ; that the word itself im- 
plied a secret. We believe that all that we are 
required to believe was plain; and the poor 
would receive our priaciples gladly, if brought 
home tothem He belived that asa body of 
Christians they had a great mission to perform ; 
he had said ten years ago, \hat a day would 
come, when the Unitarians would have to stand 
between the stream of infidelity on the one hand 
and fanaticism on the other; he believed that 
day was come. There wasa great deal of fa- 
naticism yet prevalent, and a flood of infidelity 
springing up, as in Scotland, where it had been 
said it prevailed through all classes up to the 
judge upon the bench, anid where thousands of 
the poor were ready to be worked upon to do 
almost any wicked act. The Christian bodies 
there had had creeds and powerful machinery 
to work with, but they had adhered to the creeds 
and not to the Bible, and had lost or were losing 
their hold on the poor; and when they heard 
of 10,000 people meeting at Glasgow ona Sab- 
bath day to desecrate that day by an atter con- 
tempt ot all religious observance, aud discussing 
polities alone, it was sufficient te convince them, 
that that country veeded religious reformation— 
(hear, hear). England there was the same 





need of missionary® exertion. He had been) 
travelling, as he had sala, over the country, and 
had made himself well acquainted with the situ- 
ftion of their ministers, and if he told them 
what they wanted, le trusted ghey would not be 
offended. They wanted support in this country 
for two classes ; the first was for the ministers— 
(hear). He had been ashamed and shocked to find 
educated, accomplished men existing, noe liv- 
ing; atsome places, m of £50 @§year 
was all that the minister received—not se much 
as the humblest man of trade gives to his ‘clerk 
—(hear). And yet their minister was expected 
to keep a decent exterior ip fie world, and to be 





upon, and to epme before them évery Sun- 
day with a'sermon fully prepared ; in whatstate 
of mind had he compo: that sermon—with a 
family, probably, whom he could not furnish de- 
cently with the-necessaries of life’ He (Dr. 
Montgomery) was aware, that, in many places. 
congregations were very poor; but they should 
remember, that, at one stage of the Christian 
~Church, they had all things in common, and 
though that could not be revived, yet might not 
even the poorest spare more’ Now he asked, 
how ithap 
richest denofination’in England, had not estab- 
lished a fund, such as the Sustentation Fund in 
Scotfand, out of which every minister was receiv- 
ing £200 a-year—(hear)—while the Upitarian 
body, some of whom he was told ‘were worth 
half a million, and Many worth their hundreds 
of thousans$ allowed “their ministets to starve 
upon suth a. miserable pittance. This . might 
not be #reproach to some of them, because, per- 
haps, these facts might not hitherto have been 
known to them, but they would not have that ex- 
cuse for the future, and it would be an_ eternal 
disgrace to the body if some steps were not 
taken.to remedy the evil. He had seen an ex- 
cellent plan proposed by Mr. Cotton; why not 
take that up, and plate yout ministérs in that 
independent position, that they would be able to 
rebuke and exhort, without the fear of worldly 
loss before their eyes? The other want he had 
referred to was a Widow’s Fund, such as they 
had in Ireland. [It was explained to the Rev. 
gentleman that there was one already in exist- 
ence.] Ifhe lived in England it would be his 
greatest glory to go to their millionaires and 
make them ashamed of their apathy, and make 
example of them one after another, till the evil 
was removed—(laughter). The Rev. Doctor 
sat down amidst loud applause. 

A vote of thanks having been given to the 
Stewards, and to Mr. Moxhay for his kindness in 
presiding over the Meetings, the assembly broke 
up at about ten o'clock, 
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THE COMPLETE NAME TO SAVE. 

The name of Jesus is the complete name 
whereby we may be saved. “For in him,’’ saith 
the apostle, ‘‘dwelleth all the fuilness of the 
Godhead bodily ; and ye are complete in him 
whois the head of all principality and power.”’ 





save the world, resides in Christ in its complete- 
ness. The Christian but receives from his full- 
ness, even grace for grace—grace to manin the 
proportion of grace to Christ. In other words, 


ned that they, who were by far the » 


The power by which God will save any man, or | 


——— 
Selves also, have felt ‘impelled, in scorn of the 
church, to try their own strength. From loath- 
ing the church, they have come to despise Chris- 
tianfly itself in every form in which it presents 
itself in its records. In all their loathing of a 
lukewarm’ christianity, they but sympathize with 
Jesus himself, if they did but know it. But in 
turning away from him as*the only adequate 
name to save mankind, they only show that wis- 
dom wh is foolishness. ‘ 

Wel _the day, “fly swifier round ye 


rene with his subserjpyon for charities when) wheels of, tithe and bring the weléome day,” 
called aR 


when al! mé6n sha'! understand and co-operate 
with the mission of Jesus, and better feel his 
saving power, in which, as the only begotten 
Son of God,he shall be acknowledged to stand the 
head of all principality and power, and in a name 
which is above every other name, shall receive 
men’s willing homage as the Saviour of the 
world, without a rival, or a wish that another 
should come, or the suggestion of a possibility 
tat another can-come, to raise humanity higher 
than it may be raised through Christ, or by any 
methods be more complete than in him. May 
he be the great name to us all, in all that we 
do, or seek to do, whether for our own salva- 
tion, or the salvation of our nation, or of the 
whole world. May we seek to have realized 
in the world the great idea that was in the mind 
of Christ, love to God and love to man---God 
dwelling in men and men in God---the kingdom 
of God come, his will done on earth as it is in 
heaven. And for all human blessedness, both 
here in this life and if the life to come, the love 
and gratitude of men to him will be only next 
to that which they pay to the Father who dwelt 
in Christ in all fullness, and gave him all power 
to save the world. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The Graduating Class, which this year con- 
sisted only of six members, took their leave of 
the Institution, on Friday last, in the follo ving 
public exercises, delivered in the Chapel of the 
University. 

1. The Miracle of the Barren Fig-Tree. 


Mr. James Francis Brown. 

2. The Character of Christ as an Argument 
for the Truth of his Religion. Mr. Solon 
Wanton Bush. 

Hymn for the occasion, by N. L. F. 

3. The Origin and Import of Sacrifices. Mr. 
Joseph Hobson Phipps. 

4. Man's Moral Condition by Nature. Mr. 
Israel Alden Putnam, 

Hymn for the occasion, by Rev. John Pier- 

mt. 

a The Design of Christ in using Parables. 
Mr. Daniel Waldo Stevens. 

6. The Theological Position of Arminius. 
Mr. Joshua Young. 

Hymn for the occasion, by Rev. James Flint, 
D). D 


We were unable to be present in the former 
part of the day, when these exercises were per- 
formed, but learn that they were very good, 





the Gospel is the full and adequate power to save 
man, to save man entirely—the Gospel adminis- 
tered by Christ as he stands at the very head of 
all power on earth to save. 

It has been a favorite idea in seme minds, and 
it has of late been often thrown out before the 





and that the young men gave promise of useful- 
ness in the Church. 
RRV. MR. BURNAP'’s DISCOURSE, 
The Discourse before the Alumni of the Di- 
vinity School was delivered in the afternoon by 
Rev. G. W. Burnap, of Baltimore, and was dis- 








public, that God will yet send some other Christs 
into the world to carry on,gand complete the | 


| work of its salvation. But there are needed no 


however is needed—to understand better the 
Christ who has alhheady come, Human influ- 


truth. The mystery thrown around his name ; | 
the philosophy which has constructed its theory | 
of his person as of one who is both God and 
man, or all God and not man; the scheme of 
| redemption, as theologians have chosen to con-| 
| sider it, which makes the death of Christ neces- | 











| other Christs. There will be nv other. Rew 


ences have sadly marred the simplicity of his | 


tinguished by the clearness, by the familiarity 
with theology and ecclesiastical history, by the 


| argumentative power, by the classical taste and 


spirit of devotion to trath, with which Mr. B.’s 
name is associated in the minds of all who know 


|him as a preacher, or are acquainted with his 


writings. He held the close, undivided attention 
of his audience for one hour and twenty minutes. 
The following is a sketch of his discourse. 

Mr. B. took for his text, St. Matthew xix. 28, 
—‘* And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me in the re- 
generation, when the Son of man shall sit on 


| sary, in order to remove a previous barrier in the \the throne of his glory, ye shall also sit upon 


} 


| 


way of pardon, and makes faith in him, thus re- 
moving it, the sole condition of pardon,—all 
this has obscured the Christ that is ; and his 
visage has been indeed so marred above all 
others, that maltitudes have turned away, per- 
ceiving no adaptedness to theit own or the 
world’s wants. Butwhen he shall be really 
understood ; when the truth shall be known as 
the truth is in Christ, then will every man per- 
ceive and own that he is the only needed Christ 
forthem. Then will they be satisfied with the 
Christ that is, both for themselves and the world. 
At any rate they will wait until they themselves, 
and the Church, and the world, shall come up 
to the idea of the Christ that is, before they be- 
gin to look for another. 

It has been well and truly said, that ‘‘at this 
moment whatever honorably distinguishes this 
age from those that have gone befvre it,—the 
movements in favor of peace, temperance and 


and insanity, reforms in criminal law, the in- 
terest felt by the more favored in the less favored 
classes,—are all the slowly gained triumphs of 
Christianity over the hardness and selfishness of 
the human heart.”’ All that there is of Reform 
yet to be realized on earth, all that will ever 
enable the human race, or individuals of it, to 
realize the perfectibility of their nature, are to 
be its future triumphs. All will be seen to come 
from him who is the Son of man; from him 
who as both Son of God and Son of man shows 
in himself the type and realization of man be- 
come a partaker of the divine nature ; and who 
as Emmanuel, God with us, shows how God 
shall be with man on earth. The great idea of 
humanity, of human brotherhood, which now 
attracts so many minds, and moves so many 
hearts, was first seen in Jesus, is seen now in 
unfading halo resting on his Cross whereon he 
cied for man, has been rising higher and higher 
dispersing the mists of ages, is now more and 
more pervading the Church and the world. 


The argument from experience has moreover 
been gathering strength—knowledge of good 
being gained through the knowledge of evil ; 
the failure of other methods demonstrating the 
weakness and incompetency of all other names. 
For many efforts, suggested through the indirect 
and unacknowledged influences of Christianity, 
have been made in vain to meliorate the condi- 
tion of man independently of the power of Chris- 
tianity. Reformers taking pride in opposing the 
charch, have tried their own strength to exor- 
cise the evil spirits of the world ; some of them 
like the sons of Sceva, vagabond Jews, who 
only called over the name of Jesus, while they 
had no real faith in him, and others like the 
damsel possessed with the spirit of the Pytho- 
nian Apollo before she knew Paul ; whose ef- 
forts are partly in vain and partly end in their 
own discomfiture. It has been, perhaps, one 
unhappy oceasion of these vain efforts, tpat the 
Church has not fally represented Christ, nor 
consistently carried out their religion ; and other 
men looking on, and really sympathizing with 
the groans of humanity, and groaning in them- 





prison discipline, the provision made for poverty 


thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ 

Havirg early announced his subject, to be éhe 

| Tendencies and wants of Theology in our coun- 
| try at the present time, he came to its discussion 
| by an appropriate Introduction, in which he 
| described the religious teacher as placed at the 
| fountain head of power, and exerting an influ- 
|ence on the condition and destinies of mankind 
| greater than that of king or temporal ruler. 
Theology he regarded as the basis of all opinion, 

| the mould of all development, as giving to every 
| day life its shade and texture ; asa plastic power 


| more subtle than climate, or any other physical 
agent. Glancing at the progress of Christianity 
from its early announcement, through the state 
| in which it was first seriously affected by the in- 
| fluences of Paganism, until it became released 


from its corruptions by the action of Freedom in 


modern times, Mr. B. proceeded to state that | 


there are two tendencies of Theology in our 
country at the present time—one to go back into 
the dogmas of the past, the other to skepticism 
and virtual deism through finding so much error. 

The Deism of the present day professes to be 
liberal, it resolves Christianity into a universal 
theology, and by the canons of this universal 
theology examines Christianity itself. It ¢is- 
cards the miraculous to free it from absurdities, 
considers it in the record as having rather too 
much an aspect of barbarism, for the humanity 
of thisage. The other party start back appalled 
at such presumption and almost repent of the 
Reformation itself. These are the extremes, 
and persons are found at each of them. How 
shall these extremes be met? 

In the first place, said Mr. B. we have no 
reason to suppose that Christianity will be sup- 
planted by religious Deism. The latter is some- 
thing, everything, or nothing, according to its 
advocates. Christianity rests on a historical 
basis, which cannot be easily shaken. Deism 
denies, Christianity affirms. The world will go 
on to believe the historical account of the life 
and teachings of Christ, until the Deist shall be 
able to show them some more probable explana- 
tion of the facts. But in this the Deist has sig- 
nally failed. In-vain did Hume reason that the 
testimony of the disciples was more likely to be 
false, than that miracles were tobe true. In 
vain did Strauss try the alchymy of myth; the 
facts came out of his crucible just as they went 
in—unaffected by the process. 

But Deism is accompanied by total loss of 
moral power. That power has resided in faith, 
notin clearer definition. It resides in the Cross ; 
in the opened Sepulchre; in the present ex- 
istence and exaltation of Jesus in the heavenly 
world, where he speaks from the heavenly 
places. Jt is Christ’s affirmation of the great 
facts of the spiritual world, that has affected men 
as the ocean heaves under the attractions of the 
heavenly orbs. Dismiss these facts, and Chiis- 
tianity is not a religion, it is not even a philoso- 
phy, it is an exploded imposture. Mr. B. here 
dwelt on the unfortunate position of a Christian 
teacher who discredits the book from which he 
professes to teach; who holds to Christianity 








only as a philosophy and imperfect form of ab- 
solute religion, within which it is contained as 
the smaller is contained in the larger. Such a 
teacher is liable to pass over into a secret con- 
tempt of revealed religion, which exhibits itself 
sometimes in the form of a sneer, or the darting 
out of the forked tongue of an inuendo. Bat 
the injury ison his side. ‘* Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone ’’—whosoever shall stumble 
over the miracles and teachings of Christ— 
** shall be broken’’—his moral power shall be 
broken—he shall lose the power to move the 
world. * But on whomevever it shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.” 

On the other hand, the power which arose out 
of the crucifixion will never be lost. Christ the 
crucified will always be the power to affect men’s 
hearts: as when the insurgents in Paris, in the 
midst of the tumult of the late Revolution, bowed 
their heads at his statue found in the garden of 
the king's palace, in response to the exclama- 
tion, This is the master of us all. 

One of the strong holds of Christianity is the 
observance of the First Day of the week, not 
according to any Roman enactment, but on the 
persuasion that the Lord arose on that day ; not 
on any authority of Moses or Constantine, but 
because it carries the believer back to the risen 
Saviour. Destroy the belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus, and there will be needed no Anti-Sab- 
bath Convention to overthrow the sacred observ- 
ance of the first day of the week. So long, 
however, as mad has a body, he will need rest, 
and so long as hé has a soul he will need spirit- 
ual instruction ; and these wants, both physical 
and spiritual, the Sunday supplies. The spirit- 
ual instruction man needs, is the gospel, contain- 
ing the resurrection itself with which is associat- 
ed the observance of Sunday. “Other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid.” And it is are- 
“matkable fact, that no one has dared to lay any 
other foundation. Mahomet, Swedenborg, 
Mormonism, have al] acknowledged Christ, and 
even Deism now claims him as the greatest 
teacher of Natural Religion. Christ it pro- 
claims the most perfect man, and thus acknowl- 
edges itself unable to Jay any better foundation, 

Mr. 8. next proceeded to consider the other 
tendency of Thevlogy, which was to ultra con- 
servatism. One extreme had produced another. 

And here he considered the nature and operation 
of creeds. Madeas simple declarations of faith, 
and as defences against error, they were not in- 
tended to cluse the dvor against further inquiry. 
But such had been theit operation, and theology 
had become fixed—petrified in their mould ; and 
he who sought to release Christianity from them 
was stigmatized as a heretic, and covered with 
odium. 

The conservative spirit was moreover bring- 
ing the old theologies into vogue again; and 
bodies of divinity are taken down from the shelf? 
just as our garrets are ransacked for the old 
furniture in use two hundred years ago. 

Having dwelt on this part of his subject brief- 
ly but clearly and forcibly, Mr. B. passed to 
the second general division of his subject—The 
Wants of Theology. Theology stands in need 
first of crew criticism. There is no satisfacto- 
ry treatise on the Old Testament to put into the 
hands of inquirers. Thisewant will not be satis- 
fied by gathering the materials furnished at hand, 
in Germany. Destitute of logical and connect- 
ed thought, as he regarded them, and addicted 


to extravagant theory, they do not understand 
one another, or even themselves. Every man 


Jays the corner stone of a new system, having 
first destroyed the work of his predecessors.— 
From German research we may derive aid—not 
from German speculation. We must have, said 
Mr. B., our own theological criticism. 

Next to criticism, said . Mr. B., we want a 
Christology which shall show the connection 
between the Old Testament and the New ; which 
shall go behind verbal criticism; which shall 
show how Jesus in developing his religion, made 
use of the language of the times. We want a 
new analysis of the New Testament; for most 
of the mistakes in theology have arisen from 
putting all the epistles, and the evangelists, on 
the same level—doctrine on the same level with 
opinion. The basis of the New Testament is 
historical ; dating at a period perfectly well 
known, it is interwoven with miraculous facts. 
Next to these miraculous facts, came the doc- 
trines which Jesus derived not from the Jews, 
but from immediate inspiration of God. 

A criticism is needed to discriminate the doc- 
trines of Jesus from the floating opinions of the 
age. No effort of this kind has yet been satis- 
factorily made; nor have the facts been fully 
met that we speak a language different from 
theirs, and live under different forms of govern- 
ment, theirs being theocratic and ours demverat- 
ic; thas occasioning a phraseology which when 
unexplained is adapted to mislead. Mr. B. 
thought that a dictionary of phrases at the end 
of the Bible would be of great utility. 

Jn constructing a theology, gpilosophy has 
hitherto been taught rather than theology. In 
the early times it was the philosophy of Justin 
Martyr and of Cleinens Alexandrinus, both of 
whom had been heathen philosophers, and had 
imported their philosophy into Christianity. In 
the middle ages,the Aristotelian philosophy was 
taught which was as different from true theolo- 
gy as experimental Chemistry is different from 
the growth of the vegetable world ; and the do- 
minion of this philosophy, the Reformers con- 
tributed to perpetuate. In Germany the Trinity 
and Atonement ie. now philosophically deduced 
from the Pantheism of Hegel, and theology is 
sublimated into transcendentalism. This we do 
not want. But we do want a better spiritual phi- 
losophy—this would scatter the mist in which 
so many see spiritual realities as trees walking. 

Another great want, is a history of the first 
four centuries, The story of the action of Chris- 
tianity on Paganism has been sufficiently told, 
but not the reaction of Paganism on Christian- 
ity. The materials exist for this. Priestly 
has done something towards it, but his work is 
incomplete. Able works on all these great sub- 
jects, would do more than any thing else to ar- 
rest the paralysis of scepticism. 

The best remecy for neological tendencies, 
said the speaker, is that thorough scholarship 
which enables the teacher of Christianity to ex- 
plain as well as discover differences ; never was 
a time when he could do more than now. The 
times of Revolution were always favorable to 
progress and enlargement of thought. He who 
writes good English now on any subject will 
find 1eaders. 


In concluding his discourse, Mr. B. touched 
feelingly on the importance of the Institution, 
whose Anniversary we celeBrate. It had a great 
mission to accomplish, and he believed it would 
accomplish it. For this end, learning, wisdom, 
piety, devotion, eloquence, perseverance, indus- 
try were needed. The Institution wasearly ded- 
icated to Christ and his Church. Let ‘it still be 


80, It was a cause of gratification that through 
the munificence of one of our merchant princes, 
a Scientific Schoul had been lately established. 
But there is a science of living happily and well 
—of using the world as not abusing it—more 
important still. T'o this School of the Prophets, 
let the liberality of evr Christian merchants be 
directed—that its professors may have the leis- 
ure, and the means and opportunities to fulfil 


[their work of teaching; that its students may be 


accomplished theologians us well as good preach- 
ers. Tnen, wherever its course shall flow, it 
shall be as the stream that maketh glad the city 
of God. There a purer morality, there higher 
civilization, there piety more sincere and pro- 
found shall prevail. 





For the Register. 
‘CAUSES OF UNITARIANISM IN BOSTON.” 
No, Il, 


In our reasatka under this title, last week, we 
aimed to show that our Orthodox brethren did 
not look deep enough, did not exercise sufficient 
candor, when they attempted to account for the 
origin and spread of Unitarian sentiments in and 
around Boston. The temptation to impute un- 
worthy motives and measures, came so strongly 
upon them, that they were misled by feeling, 
where they weeded to be guided by the best 
judgement. Now we take it, that no Protestant 
of a fair mind will deny the abstract proposition 
that a Christian Minister or Church member 
has a perfect right to modify his rre-conceived 
Opinione and tenets in order to bring them in- 
to more perfect accordance with what he finds 
to be the meaning of the Scriptures. If that 
proposition be granted, the first Unitarians of 


| Boston stand justified by the same principle 


that justified Protestants when they dissented 
from the Church of Rome. Honesty and recti- 
tude apply to the conscientious and deliberate 
manner in which a change of opinion is made, 
and declared, and acted upon. The Protestant 
Churches of Boston never acknowledged any 
other authority in matters of Faith, beside the 
Scriptures, All their incidental allowances 
which inveigled them into a degree of accounta- 
bility one to another, were incorsistent with the 
very theory of their dissent, with the princi- 
ples which made the essence of Congregational- 
ism, and with the intentions of those who for the 
sake of fraternity entered into a show of alliance 
which they never dreamed would involve a hier- 
archical authority. The assent of the Charch- 
es to the Cambridge platform, and to the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, was a contract of so loose a na- 
ture that any Charch might refuse to enter into 
it, and might retract if it had become a party to 
it. 

The custom of allowing an’ Ecclesiastical 
Council to test the doctrinal belief of a Candi- 
date fur Ordination, was foisted upon our Church- 
es. It did not belong to the first fathers of New 
England, it would not have been admitied-by 
them ; it grew op in = Jater generation ; it was 
frequently objected to even when most univer- 
sally practised, and open resistance to it was one 
of the first indications of the prevalence of that 
free spirit which, when it better understood it- 
self and the Scriptures, resulted in Unitarian- 
ism. 

This is a fact which has never been taken in- 
to full account in the controversies on the sub- 
ject. We grant that the Boston Ministers and 
laymen who were the first to become Unitarians, 
had been something else—Calvinists, moderate 
Calvinists, Arminians,! perplexed, bewildered, 
undecided in their doctrinal opinions. They had 
of course been educated under the Orthodox the- 
ology. How much of it they ever heartily be- 
lieved or understood or professed to adopt, no 
man now can judge. Many of the Ministers 
who were the subjects of a change of sentiment 
had been settled over Churches under a system 
already softened. Some of them had either re- 
fused to be catechised by a Council on their set- 
tlement, or had answered very generally to test 
questions ; others, undecided on some points, 
had expressly reserved to themselves the right 
to mould their opinions as they might learn the 
Scriptures better. There is no denying this 
fact. Some of the first Unitarian Ministers—we 
know not why we might not say all of them— 
were the very ones who on their settlement over 
the old Churches, had expressly reserved to 
themselves the Protestant right to becume wiser 
in the Scriptures. 

Therefore, if the authority of those ensnaring 
trammels into which our Churches had been en- 
trapped for the sake of fellowship, had been hon- 
estly denied and resisted by a Candidate on his 
Ordination, he was thrown back upon the full 
Protestant liberty of responsibility only to the 
Church and Congregation, who received him as 
their minister. No creed held him to allegiance 
to any other Church than his own. He was 
bound to no association, synod or hierarchy.— 
With the people of his charge, he entered into 
covenant relations, and their common desire was 
to learn the will of God as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and to obey it, From Sunday to Sunday, 
the Minister pursued his public duties, giving to 
his people from the pulpit, and in their homes, 
the results of his studies and thoughts. Many 
were the ministers, doubtless, who were accel- 
erated in their liberal tendencies by their own 
observation of the utter lack of power in Calvin- 
ism to meet the spiritual wants of parishioners 
and by the frank suggestion of its difficulties in 
conversation with the afflicted and the serious. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the im- 
plied chatge of some of our Orthodex brethren 
at the present day, that these heretical ministers 
were wont to meet in private,and cunningly per- 
fect their heresies while they were careful not to 
commit themselves to their several hearers till 
they had been artfully prepared for the final dis- 
closure, by a course of lifeless, negative and in- 
fidel preaching. Let it be considered that if this 
were the case, Calvinism, not Unitarianism must 
bear the odiumof it. For Unitarianism has nev- 
er been slow to declare itself when it has-assum- 
ed a shape in men’s minds. 


Indeed Unitarianism originated rather among 
the laity, than the Clergy of Boston. All the 
facts in the case, prove that the first Unitarian 
Ministers were led to their change of sentiment, 
by the most slow and gradual and natural pro- 
cess. It could not be said of them that they 
were one day Calvinists, and thenext day Uni- 
tarians. Nor could this transition be ascribed 
even to a period of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. The force of early predilections, and of 
continued associations was very strong. It re- 
quired an intense exercise, a painful conflict of 
feeling in many to draw them from full accord- 
ance in faith with their honored predecessors in 
the Ministry. They did not covet the change. 
We may fearlessly ask how the charge of hy- 





pocrisy, or disingenuousness can be brought 
against them, because they acknowledged, only 








as slowly as they realised their dissent from old 
fashioned Orthodoxy. We are not inclined to 
anticipate the discoveries of the Great Day 
which shall reveal what is secret, yet we believe 
that if the charge of temporising is found to lie 
upon the consciences of any of that generation 
who took opposite sides in the great controversy, 
it will rather attach to those who without answet- 
ing good arguments of reason and Scripture 
raised a hue and cry of heresy, than to those 
who were painfully led to yield up as untenable 
the creed in which they had been ourtured. 

We aim in this article simply to vindicate the 
plain honest right, the unfettered liberty, the en- 
tire freedom ofthe first generation of Boston Uni- 
tarian Ministers to give up Calvinism. We de- 
fer to another ‘article, a statement of the causes 
and methods of the change, and deal now only 
with the lawfulness of it—its honesty. 

The manner in which Orthodox Ministers of 
our own day, who become Unitarians, are re- 
garded and treated by the most of their brethrén 
whom they leave, isa pretty fair index of the 
feeling which is entertained towards the first 
Unitarians. The Calvinists seem to pre-suppose 
not only the revelation through Jesus Christ, but 
also a revelation through Calvin. They speak 
and reason as if they had an inspired conviction 
that John Calvin knew the mind of God better 
than any one can discover it at the present day. 
Consequently all who having once tasted of his 
bitter docirige, refuse any more of it, receive to 
themselves a double’ damnation. The Calvinist 
cannot believe that there is any such thing as go- 
ing from light to more light; he knows of but 
two contingencies:—either from darkness to 
light, or from light to darkness. Yet if there 
be one token which has evar attended Calvinis- 
tic preaching, and marked its influence, it is that 
at a certain point it puts a veto upon the exer- 
cise of human reason, and forbids the desire for 
more light not because light is exhausted, but 
because the desire for more is censured as incen- 
sistent with humility of mind, and with rever- 
ence for the Scriptures. 

We believe that our Unitarian predecessors 


a 
Containing vases of grasses, ornamental baskets 
and bouquets—making a long line of loveliness to 
delight all eyes and please all hearts. 

The introduction of this annual and beautiful 
display into the celebration of our national holi- 
day, is certainly a very pleasant and hopeful 
fact ; and cannot but have a good effect. ‘Turn- 
ing Our streets into a garden, making the very 
poveunpes * blossom as the rose,” if only for 
once in a year, may bring some of the better in- 
fluences of the country to check a little the 
dangers which belong to the more artificial life 
of the crowded town. We are glad to learn 
that these floral shows are becoming established 
customs in other large places, and we hope the 
day is not far distant when they will be univers. 
al; for certainly American character cannot byt 
be benefitted by the cultivation of taste and a 
regard for beauty and grace, which such amuse. 
ments have a tendency to foster. And when 
from Eastport to new Orleans “‘ young America” 
shall be seen bearing emblems of peace and 
plenty, instead of the arms of war, on the many 
4ths of July, which, let us believe it, are to pour 
their sunshine on our country, ever growing 
more free and more righteous,—may it be re- 
membered who were the first to keep, for the 
pleasure of the many and “‘ sweet charity’s sake,” 
the poet’s injunction :— 

“* Let one great day 
To celebratal sports and floral play 
Be set aside.” 





For the Register. 
W- N. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Epitor,--To my communication of Jast 
week, (July 8,) I intended to add the following : 
Orthodox bigots may go on thus to assail and 
slander the Normal School. ‘They may be per- 
mitted to do this without any rebuke from the 
more judicious and candid among the orthodox. 
And by so doing they may succeed in persuading 
well meaning but not well informed orthodox 
fathers and mothers to keep their daughters, who 
are wishing to become teachers, from entering 








were led to their conviction by ‘ more light 
breaking forth from the Scriptures.’ They were 
led vo seek this increased light, because Calvin- 
ism seemed to them obscure, dark, unscriptural 
and ineffective. - Before nitarianism was known, 
the Churches of New England had sunk into a 
lethargy. There has been incalculably more of 
life in our Churches sirce the Unitarian con- 
troversy, than there was in the half century 
which preceded it. 

Unitarianism caused the most effective and the 
most glorious revival of practical religion that 
ever blessed New England since its first planting. 
It caused new light to break upon many minds 
and souls. It regenerated many of our Church- 
es. The simple question is, had our predeces- 
sors a right to embrace new opinions which re- 
vived their languid faith, and renewed their con- 
victione of the inexpressible value and the un- 
impeachable truth of Christianity! The ground 
of right is certainly not the highest on which 
such a question as this might be discussed, but 
it seems to be made the all in all with our Ortho- 
dox brethren now, when they review the old con- 
troversy. Our predecessors they say did wrong 
when they forsook the old faith. The charge 
against the first Unitarians in this neighborhood 
is aggravated by imputing to them an artfu] pol- 
icy in concealing the change in their opinions, 
till they thought it politic and safe to inform 
their Churches to what lengths they had depart- 
ed from the creed of the Fathers. This impu- 
tation could be justified only on the grounds that 
the change of sentiment took place only with the 
ministers, and was effected in their minds all at 
once, and was then kept back or gradually disclos- 
ed by a most calculating view torisks. Neither of 
these three suppositions can be sustained. There 
were cases in which the majority of the members 
of a religious Society had become liberalized 
while the Minister retained his Calvinistic views. 
This was the case with the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. Of course such a society had a right to 
avail itself of the resignation or death of a Cal- 
vinist pastor, or of the settlement of a colleague 
with him, by preferring a preacher whose senti- 
ments they regarded as more scriptural. It is 
hard fora Protestant Society to be compelled to 
support a minister merely because he holds the 
speculative faith of the Fathers, though they 
themselves may have discovered that faith to be 
unscriptural. It will be difficult to justify the right 
of the Protestant Reformation according to the 
test which is applied to the Boston Ministers and 
churches, Then the best of all reasons fur what 
is called the gradual and artful disclosure of he- 
retical sentiments, was the fact that these senti- 
ments were gradually attained, admitted and con- 
firmed. All the prismatic colors cannot by a 
most careful mixture be shaded off from black to 
white by a more delicate and imperceptible tran- 
sition, than that which marked in this neighbor- 
hood the change from Calvinism to Unitarian- 
ism. Viewed in the light of undeniable facts, 
the right of certain ministers and churches to 
change their speculative opinions, and to an- 
nounce and maintain those which they adopted, 
cannot be questioned. 1t was not in the power 
of the first generation or of any subsequent gen- 
eration of Christians on this soil, to pledge the 
land, the edifices, the College, and their posteri- 
ty to Calvinism. Let our Orthodox brethren be- 
ware how they apply a principle against us, 
which the Romanists may use as effectively 
against them. . me 

We have as yet but met the preliminaries of 
this subject. Some other suggestions remain to 
be presented. E. 





For the Register. 


THE FLORAL PROCESSION 

On the 4th inst, notwithstanding the muddy 
condition of the streets—making it necessary 
for a part of the children to take to the side- 
walk and so break the chain of beauty,—was, 
as heretofore, among the most attractive features 
of the day. Ir the opinion of many the display 
was more thorough than on any previous occa- 
sion. Mauch was done and well done ; showing 
a degree of zeal and diligence which we are glad 
to hear has been partially rewarded by very 
generous receipts. Not less than ten thousand 
persons visited the public garden during the day ; 
and the piace was alive with parents and their 
happy children. Our readers no doubt saw the 
programme of the procession, as published in 
the daily papers; and therefore, we need only 
say, that the performance more than fulfilled the 
promise. The temple of Flora—the American 
flag, with its streamers, wreaths, &c., borne by 
and binding together a circle of thirteen girls— 
the little girl in a fancy basket in a fancy hand- 
cart—the emblems of Liberty and Peace—and 
the windmill were among the principal pieces ; 
and these were connected by bands of music— 
groups of boys and girls bearing banners—frames 


the Normal School. But if they do sueceed 
what will be the consequence! It is easy to see. 
The seats, which should have been occupied, 
and, but fer these false accusations, would have 
been occupied by young ladies from orthedox 
families, will be filled by others of a different 
name and faith. The State Normal School will 
thus by the wickedness of its enemies necessa- 
rily become practically sectarian, and send out 
annually a phalanx of teachers almost exclusive- 
ly liberal in their theology, to take their places 
in the Schools of the Commonwealth. Now, to 
prevent such a result, I would advise our candid 
orthodox friends to send their daughters and 
their young female acquaintance, who purpose 
to teach, to the Normal School. Normal teach- 
ers are coming more and more into demand. 
This I know. We cannot meet more than half 





of our applications for teachers. Normals are 
destined to fill the teacber’s seat in a large por- 
tion of the school-houses in our commonwealth. 
The day is not distant when it will be an honor 
to be a normal, and scarce any others will be 
found in the ranks of teachers. 
A) ny 
West Newton, July 8, 1848. 





For the Register. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WEST NEWTON. 


Mr. Epitor,—Under the above heading I 
notice with surprise and grief an article in your 
paper of July 8, reflecting severely on the or- 
thodox portion of the community in West New- 
ton. Asone of the number thus held up to 
public odium I wish to say « word in reply. 
The well known signature, ““C. P.,’’ at the 
bottom of that article, was not designed to con- 
ceal from public view the Principal of the Nor- 
mal School as the writer ; and this adds greatly 
to my surprise and grief. That he should send 
forth to the world, without provocation, and at 
a time of profound tranquillity, a series of grave 
charges against a large community, even if they 
had existence out of his own imagination, seems 
so strangely at variance with that meek and quiet 
spirit which I had ever regarded as an attribute 
of his nature, that I can hardly believe it was 
the spontaneous effusion of his own heart. And 
then, the singular incongruity of it with the 
position which he holds among us, as a servant 
of the Commonwealth, favors the hope that it 
was done at a moment when his own better 
judgment had surrendered to the solicitations of 
another. But that he should have fallen into 
the errot which he has so loudly and so justly 
condemned in others, of bringing charges with- 
out proof, is not so easily accounted for. 
Almost at the outset he calls West Newton 
‘ta region of bigotry, narrow-mindedness, and 
intolerance.” On what facts is this charge 
based None are given! ‘There is not 
doubt,’ he says, ‘‘that prominent men of the 
prevailing faith, with their minister on the lead, 
would be glad to see the School go down under 
its present administration.”” What evidence of 
itt Ans. ‘*Thereis not a doubt!’ ‘They 
have looked at it, and hawked at it, and torn it, 
hoping and purposing to kill its influence, or de- 
stroy its existence.” Give us the proof. Echo 
replies, give us the proof. Not to enumerate 
all the instances of this kind, the closing pata- 
graph contains the following : “it is believed 
that ifthe Normal School were under a» rigid 
Orthodor administration, and the pupils alli at- 
tended the Orthodox church here under Mr. §., 
all things, tableaux, and dancing, and all, might 
continue just as they now are, and not a word 
would be said about Normal! abominations and 
enormities.’’ As one personally concerned, and 
deeply implicated in this bold accusation of 
hypocrisy and meanness, I look eagerly for the 
reasons on which such a judgment is hased ; 
and, lo, the only reason given is, ‘‘this is the 
settled conviction of my heart !”’ 
And so it is throughout. There is not only 
no proof of the charges preferred, but no atfempt 
to prove them, On the contrary the writer fur- 
nishes evidence against the truth of his own as- 
sertions. This same Normal School, whose 
removal from Lexington to West Newton was 
“an exodus from the land of liberty, and free- 
dom of opinion to the region of bigotry, narrow- 
mindedness, and intolerance,”’ he assures us 
“gti]l Jives and flourishes. Jt was never more 
rosperous than this summer. ts prospects 
ot never brighter.”” 1 will not inflict on 
“c, P.,” the impossible task of harmonizing 
these encouraging aspects of the’ School, with 
the statement that ‘‘ever since” its removal, 
‘surrounding influences have been unfavorable.” 
I will only request him to allow these tokens of 
normal progress and prosperity to have their due 
weight in the scale of evidence against his ow® 
uncharitable surmisings about “the bigotry of 
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disabuse his mind of such uncomfortable sus- 
picions, I beseech him to reflect on the cheerful- 
ness with which the inhabitants of the centre 
school district consented to give the principal 
part of their school money, and the best portion 
of their children, to constitute the model school— 
that essential department in the Normal system. 
It is a strange coincidence that this splenetic 
eruption should have burst forth just after the 
people of West N@wton had formed the stron- 
gest alliance that it were possible for them to 
form with the Normal Institution ; and s° far as 
1 can learn, with a daily increasing satisfaction, 

It is true “*C. P.,’’ hag attempted to discrimi- 
nate between one class and another in our com- 
munity. In one paragraph he seems to charge 
all the adverse influences to the account of 
‘prominent men of the prevailing faith, with 
their minister on the lead.”” Were this the only 
designation given to the supposed hostile party, 
many of us might escape the ungracious epithets 
that are dealt out. J, for one, might perhaps 
consider myself classed on the other side ; for 
although, by the grace of God, I aman adherent 
to “the prevailing faith’’ in this community, I 
cannot by any means take rank among the prom- 
inent men. But in another paragraph the 
“friends of Normalty’’ are distinguished from 
others, *tamidst this darkness and bigotry and 
superstition and hostility,’’ as those who “do 
not happen te agree with their minister.” This 
narrows down the circle of ‘‘friends”’ to a very 
small group, and casts me entirely out of their 


This report was accepted and adopted by a 
unanimous vote; and, in accordance with its 
suggestions, the Rev. Drs. E. Beecher, C. Hitch- 
cock, and A. Peters, with the Rev. Messrs. W. 
A. Stearns, A. C. Thompson, J. S. Clark, and 
L. Withington, were appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject of the connection between 
common school education and religion, and to 
report to the General Associaiion of next year, 
It is a matter of devout satisfaction, that thismo- 
mentous subject is thus takan up in earnest by 
the largest body of christians in the Common- 
wealth, which seems to be, at last, thoroughly 
aroused to the danger that infidel influences will 
insinute themselves into all tne ramifications of 
our scheme of public education. It is to be hop- 
ed that the able and impartial committee,to whom 
the subject is referred, will prepare the way for 
a safe and satisfactory result. 

There was some furtherdiscussion on the sub- 
ject of Dr. Beecher’s report, evincing a decided 
resolution on all hands, to look into the merits of 
our system of common school education, as at 
present conducted.”’ 


On this the Editor makes the following re- 
marks. 


Tue Generat Association aND Common 
Scnoons. The most important feature in the 
doings of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, is the appointment of a highly respectable 
committee, to investigate the relations between 
the system of common school education and the 
religious interests of the young. As will be 
seen on recurring to our account of the proceed- 
ings, this committee was raised, in consequence 
of a report of a Committee chosen last year, 
which exposes the dangersto be apprehended 
from the Board of Education, its Secretary, and 
its normal schools. The Recorder hag had con- 
siderable to say upon the subject; and we re- 








number. It also shows that in the gloomy 
thoughts of ‘*C. P.”’ the mass of this commanity 
are hostile to the Normal School ; for nobody 
is more sensible than he is that the Orthodox 
church and society constitute the great body of 
West Newton, and, to a remarkable extent, 
‘agree with their minister.’’ 

It is true that neither minister nor people ap- 
prove of ail that they see and hear of “tat Nor- 
malty, West Newton.’’ They have even been 
heard “to speak of its faults.” And this, I 
really suppose, is the head and front of their of- 
fending. Would that neither the Normal School 
nor its respected Principal, nor the humble writer 
of this article, may ever encounter any worse 
type of ‘hostility '’ The exhibitions of tab- 
leaux and dancing, especially the latter, which 
“C. P.,” wishes were more common, have been 
‘looked at, and hawked at, and torn” by the 


joice that the most influential and respectable 
ecelesiastical body in the State has so fully and 
unanimously sanctioned such spprehensions as 
we have felt jt our duty toexpress. The work 
is in good hands. 

Thus it appears that the General Association 
of Massachusetts has entered upon a regular 
campaign, or rather crusade, against’ the Board 
of Education, its Seeretary, and the State Nor- 
mal Schools!!! This General Association, [ 
believe, is made up of the ministers of the Or- 
thodox Congregational churches throughout the 
State. I koew that in certain quarters tnere 
existed no very friendly feelings towards the 
Normal-schooi system, especially under its pres- 
ent administration, yet | was not aware that the 
virus of hatred had spread so far, much less, 
that it had become organized into an active oppo- 
sition. 





“bigotry of West Newton Orthodoxy,”’ and if 
by any means they could be suppressed, it would 
be a greater advantage to the Normal School 
than any other one thing within the reach of 
human effort. ‘This is the settled conviction 
of my heart.’ I am aware that *‘a tableaux is 
a living picture.” Andis not “‘C. P.” aware | 
that aliving picture may be a very indecent | 
thing When the “grand tableau exhibition | 
at the end of this term’”’ is advertised, let us also | 


| 


be teld what kind of a living picture it is to be. | 
I presume it will be ‘‘a very harmless exhibi- | 
tion’? ; but I should like to be assured of it be- 
fore introducing my family. I hope the whole 
world will always have liberty to dance. But I 
sincerely hope also, that those who regard it as 
a vain amusement and a fruitful source of amuse- 
ments more vain and vicious, will have the liber- 
ty of sending their daughiers to the State Nor- | 
mal School, without feeling that they are there- 
by fostering a vanity which they wish to restrain. 
[ could wish moreover that when this ‘‘physio- 
logical exercise” is to make up a part of the! 
social entertainment at tne close of the year | 
(unless it be conducted re/igiously, as in Solo-| 


mon’s day) notice may go along with jhe invi- | 


tation to the community, so that those whose | 
“Orthodox bigotry’? would be shocked thereby, 
may quietly avoid the occasion, as they did at 
the close of the last term. | 
But seriously, the complaints of ‘‘C. P.’’ and | 
the grounds of them suggest a difficulty in the| 
way of Normal progress in our commonwé@ith, | 
which deserves the profound attention of the 
Board of Education. On every account it seems | 
desirable that not only the Normal Schools, but | 
also the Teachers of. them, should find, in the| 
community where they are established, a con- | 
genial atmosphere—a social, moral, and relig- 
ious affinity. They cannot otherwise work to} 
advantage. That such is not the experience of | 
the Principal at West Newton, his own publish- | 
ed testimony too sadly shows. ‘To obviate this | 


difficulty, and thus turn “darkness” into day and 





. . | 
mental torture into peace of mind—not here only | all, in this nineteenth century, .in the year 


‘eighteen hundred and forty-eight, the General 
™ | Association (of Orthodox Divines) of Massachu- 
dif- | setts, have chosen a second large Committee to 


but wherever these important educational ex- 

periments are in progress—hic labor est. And it 

belongs appropriately to the Board. If the 

ficulty is capable of adjustment, they can adjust 

it. J.S. Crark. 
Weat Newton, July 14, 1848. 





For ihe Register. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, COMMON SCHOOLS, AND THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Epitor. In the Boston Recorder of the 
7th instant under the Editorial department, we 


lt is believed, however, at least it is hoped, 
that these men do not justly represent the views 
of the great body ofthe Orthodox in the Com- 
monwealth, on the subject of Education. Is it 
not pitiful, that this grave body of Divines could 
not find something better to do than to be de- 
vising ways and means to thwart that System 
of Education, which for so long a period has 
been working so well among us! Is it not 
pitifult It will be admitted by every intelligent, 
candid mind, that Education, the Education of 
our Common Schools, has in every respect 
greatly advanced within the last ten years. I 
should say the advance had been fifty per cent. 
And there can be as little diversity of opinion on 
the point, that this advance is owing mainly to 
the influence of the Board of Education, its 
Secretary, and the Normal schools. To what 
else shall we ascribe the improvement in the 
style of ovr school Architecture, of ou, 
school Teachings, and school discipline! To 
nothing else. To nothing else in truth can 
it be ascribed. There is no stating, measur- 
ing, or estimating the amount of good 
which the Hon. Secretary has accomplished 
for Common School education, and yet these 
grave Theologues vainly imagine that they 
shall do God and man service by killing him off, 
or removing him from his Bishopric! Normal 
schools have done well. They have worked, it 
is true, under much disadvantage and great op- 
position ; and yet they have more than fulfilled 
the expectations of their friends. 

They have sent out a thousand improved 
Teachers into our schools ; a thousand laborers 
are now in the field, doing a greater and better 
work than they could have done, had they not 
first enjoyed the advantages of these Institu- 
tions. Sister States all around us, ase fullow- 
ing close in the footsteps of good old Massachu- 
setts, and are beginning to establish Normal 
schools, so general and deeply settled is the 
conviction of their utility in carrying out the 
system of Common schools! And yet in view 
of aJl these facts, or rather regardless of them 


jlook into the system of our Common School 
| Education, and forsooth (if the system itself 
cannot be got rid of,) to devise ways and means 
of demolishing the Board of Education and the 
Normal schools!!! And must we believe this! 
It isa fact. Read as above. Out of their own 
mouth we have the proof. Can any one be- 
lieve that they would thus move in this matter, 
if their own sectarian Orthodoxy were taught in 
the schools! or if they could have the entire con- 
trol of the schools, and of the Board of Educa- 








find the following statement of the doings of 
the General Association of Massachusetts. 


Rev. Dr. Beecher, in behalf of a committee 
raised last year to consider what ought to be done 
for the spiritual benefit of the younger members 
of our congregations, presented a report, which 
elicited more discussion than any other subject 
which came before the Association. The re- 
port begins with stating, that the committee was 
«ppujated in consequence of an apprehension of 
danger to our children from the existing state of 
our system of common schools, Those who de- 
ny the truths of evangelical religion and the in- 
spiration and authoriy of the Bible, are seeking 
be affect the whole legal system of education. 

: On the Principle,’’ says the report, ** of rejec- 
ting all that is peculiar to any sect, all of the 
fundamental peculiarities of christianity are re- 
jected, and nothing is left but such a s stem of 
natural religion as mere deists hold ool eal 6 
Phe organizing of a Board of Education unde 

such circumstances is spoken of as ‘a rec, 
of very questionable uulity.” ‘pi, pens 
cludes the operations of the Secretar a the 
Board, and of the normal schools ; wt Bs . = 
enemies of religion have the same political ri ht 
to fill the offices of secretary and normal rhialaies 


| cation ? 


It is obvious that this is what they 
want. The present system of Common schools, 
| with the Board of Education and the Normal 
| School, is the cherished Child of the State. This 
Ecclesiastical Body are plotting its destruction. 
Are the good people of the Commonwealth going 
to allow them to execute their nefarious pur- 
poset Whichis to prevail, the State, or the Gen- 
eral Associa-tion? We shall see. Cc, ?. 
W. Newton, July 18. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF BURLINGTON, CN 
THE OCCASION OF THE DEATH OF THE 
REV. 0. W. B- PEABODY. 

At a special meeting of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, called totake measures in refer- 
ence to the death of their Pastor, the Rev. Ou1- 
ver W. B. Peasopy, held attheir Meeting 
House, on the 6th day of July, 1848, at 8 u’clock 
A. M., Hon. Alvan Foote was called to the 
Chair, and John N, Pomeroy, Esq. was appoint- 
ed Clerk pro tempure. Mr. Pomeroy, at his re- 





as any other persons, so that there is no mode of 
Securing the appointment of individuals to whom 
the evangelical churches ean confide the highest 
motets of their children. The report touches 
= various plans which have been proposed 
= " visting these difficulties; and says; ** If 
o Pe State education is to be continu- 
* am ~h angers could be avoided by abolish- 
ba ard of Education, the secretaryship 
and the system of norma} schools.””. The com- 
mittee however, feeling that the ati has not 
yet been sufficiently matured for action, recom- 
a no definite course of action to the churches 
hey close their report with saying ; “ They 
peels: en =" of Opinion, that the pieaadl 
ngs ca Ora thorough j igati 
by the pastors and churches of this body cof the 
whole subject ; and they recommend thet aaa 
sures be adopted by this body to direct their at 
— to it, so as to secure such a knowledge 
of facts and principles as may guide us to a wins 


and practicable cou 
| rse on 
questions of the age.” one of the greatest 


quest, was excused from serving as Clerk, and 


Edward A. Stansbury was appointed’Clerk pro 
em. 


On motion of N. B. Haswell, Esq. 


Voted. That a committee of five be raised as 
@ general Committee of arrangements, to take 
measures for the funeral obsequies of our de- 
ceased Pastor, and that the same committee be 
also charged with the duty of preparing a suita- 
ble expression of feeling on the part of this So- 
ciety, in view of the afflictive event which calls 
“The Chair pointed 
e Chair appointed as such commi \ 
N. B. Haswell, John Peck, John N Peon 
Edward C. Loomis, and Edward A. Stansbury. 
The meeting then adjourned to 2 o'clock of 
the same day, to hear the report of the commit- 


20,crock,P. M. The meeting then con- 
vened ; and Mr. Haswell, from the Committee 
of Arrangements, reported the order which had 
been adopted for the funeral, with a recommen- 





dation that the Meeting House be hang with 
black on that occasion; that the Sunday School 
Children attend in a body, and that the Clergy- 
men of the village be invited to be present.— 
Which report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stansbury, from the same Committee, 
reported the following expression on the part of 
the Society, which was read and adopted unan- 
imously: 

The sudden death of our beloved Pastor, the 
Rev. Otivern W. B. Peapopy, has filled us 
with the deepest grief. To all who know him 
the simple announcement will disclose the full 
extent of our loss: but to others, how faintly 
does it express the bitter and unexpected be- 
reavement which plunges so many hearts into 
mourning. 


Although the pale face and feeble step of him 
whose loss we deplore, had long since admon- 
ished us that the blessing of his ministry was- 
not long to be vouchsafed to us, yet we had in- 
dulged the hope that a cessation from labor and a 
change of scene, might yet prolong, for a few 
months at least, a life rendered precious in our 
eyes by the daily practice of every virtue which 
can adorn the private or ministerial character. 

But while we hoped thus, it was ordained in 
the counsels of Heaven, that he whose life dis- 
played so worthily the loveliness of the Chris- 
tian character, should be spared the weariness 
of a longer journey to the tomb, and be at once 
removed to those happy realms where ‘* the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.’” 

With those who mourn our friend, as not 
merely friend but relative, we claim to mingle 
our tears. To her who has returned in recent 
widowhood from distant climes, to see nought 
but the pale ashes of that only brother who was so 
endeared to her heart, we can offer only the con- 
solations which flow froma reflection on the 
spotless excellence of his character, and the 
love which it inspired, manifested as that love 
is by the spontaneous grief of a whole commu- 
nity who have been daily witnesses of his walk 
and conversation. 

Let us meditate upon the rare virtues which 
form our chief impressions of out departed friend. 
Let the self-devotion with which he clung to all 
his duties amid the depression of exceeding 
weakness, admonish us against permitting slight 
difficulties to discourage us in the path of duty. 
Let the mingled firmness, meeknessand charity 
with which he held and expressed his own opin- 
ions, teach us to emulate that spirit and temper 
of mind which shone so conspicuously in him.— 
Let the unwearied labors of this feeble but reso- 
late Christian, in behalf of the poor and afflict- 
ed, teach us to remember with the tenderness 
which he so beautifully manifested, the untold 
woes and sorrows of those to whom the boon of 
life comes fraught with few blessings. 

Let the unruffled gentleness and serenity 
which will ever be associated with our memo- 
ries of him, inspire in us a warm desire to reg- 
ulate our conduct by the same rules which pro- 
duced in him such blessed fruits. 

It only remains for us now to commit his body 
to the dust, amid the scenes which he loved so 
well, and nigh to that temple where his voice 
has so often been raised in declaring his Mas- 
ter’s will, in admonishing his people, and in 
striving to lead them in the path where he found 
soch abundant joy and consolation. 

On motion of John N. Pomeroy, Esq. 


Voted, That the proceedings of the Society 
relative to the disease of their Pastor, be signed 
by the Chairman and Clerk, and published in the 
village papers, and in the Christian Register. 

ALVAN FOOTE, Cheirman. 
Eow. A. Sranssury, Clerk pro tem. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~—_ Allegories. By the Rev. William Adams, 
M. A. 


Measrs. Munroe & Co. have laid on our table, 
three beautiful volumes of Sacred Allegories, first 
published in London, and republished in this coun- 
try by the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. The subjects of one volume, are, 
1. The Shadow of the Cross. 2. The Distant Hills. 
Of another volame, the subject is, The King’s Mes- 
sengers. Of the third, The Old Man’s Home.— 
‘The design, in the language of the author, is ‘ to 
impress upon the minds of the children of the 
Charch, 1. The blessecness of the position in which 
they are placed by Holy Baptism; 2. The danger 
they incur of forfeiting that blessedness, by giving 
way to temptation ; and 3. The fearful extent to 
which that danger may be increased by unrepented 
sin.’ The author has accomplished his design 
with great felicity ; has furnished a series of books, 
which, thoagh they are for the particular latitade 
of his Charch, and contain some teachings which 
Christians of other names cannot receive, are cer- 
tainly among the purest, most delightful and profit- 
able that have been written for the young. Indeed 
there is no age nor class who will not read them 


with very great pleasure and profit. 





The Childhood of Mary Leeson. By Mary Howitt. 
Boston ; Crosby & Nichols, 1848. 


Mrs. Howitt has often beenasked to write a work 
on Education. This Story embodies her idea of the 
spirit which ought to direct the education of a child, 
for the first ten years. We have read nothing from 
Mrs. Howitt’s pen more interesting than this little 
book, and there is no parent who will not rise 
from its perusal aided by the spirit it breathes, und 
the hints it records. Nor is there a youth fond of 
reading, who will not, if once the book 1s taken up, 
peruse the story until itis finished, and be made bet- 
ter through the beholding of the ideal here present- 
edto his mind. We hope the book is to have a 
very wide circulation. 


The Church in Earnest. By John Angell James, 
Author of the Church Member's Guide, &c. Bos- 
ton ; Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

This work is the complement of one that has re- 
cently preceded it, entitled, ‘An Earnest Ministry.’ 
Mr. James is a useful practical writer, whose works 
have quite a wide circulation. He writes easily, 
without tasking one’s thinking very much. We 
never saw or heard any representation of his person- 
nelle, but should think he had more physical than 
spiritual earnestness. Real earnestness can come 
only from profound sentiment and deep thought.— 
We should think Mr. James better calculated to 
promote activity and bustle than real earnestness. 
He has quite an antipathy to Unitarians. 


Memoir of Mrs. Mary E. Van Lennep, only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., and wife of the 
Rev. om J. Van Lennep, Missionary in Tur- 
key. By her Mother. 


This memoir, a copy of which we have received 
from Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, possesses great 
interest for us on several accounts. We saw 
the subject of it in the bud of girlhood, nearly six- 
teen years ago, under the paternal roof, when she 
was just entering the twelfth year of her-age ; and 
here is the open flower (too early removed from 
earth) full of beaaty and fragrance. In the chosen 
friend too, of her later years,—the correspondent at 
the South addressed with the initials ‘M. D.,’ and 
afterwards ‘ M. S.,’—we recognize a lovely youth- 
fal pupil and member of a family whom, both 
then and ever since, we have cherished in our heart 
with the sincerest gratitude and affection. Bat apart 
from personal feelings, we think the memoir a very 
valuable one. Mrs. Van Lennep was a woman 
highly educated, accomplished, refined in her tastes, 
uniting good sense with all a woman's sensibility 
and with no small share of imagination, pious with- 
out affectation, pursuirg her ideal of Christian per- 
fectiongaad reaching very high towards it while 
feeling how short she came of it. She was Ortho- 
dox, but we see less of mere denominationalism 
here than in almost any book of the kind we ever 
read. There are forms of expression which we could 
not use ; still, regarding them as forms of feeling, 





while we think that their basis is in all Christian 
experience—a root of Christian doctiine and feel- 
ing, if we may so speak, lower down than these 
branches In Mrs. Van Lennep, as in Payson, we 
think we see how her views sometimes interrupted 
her peace, and obstructed her full development.— 
But where there is so much to admire and love and 
sympathise with,we do not feel like dwelling on de- 
fects. Considering especially that this isa memoir 
of one who closed her earthly career at the early 
age of twenty three, we think it deserves and will 
receive no small admiration in respect to the iatel- 
lect and culture here exhibited ;,and as a manifesta- 
tion of early piety and female excellence, it will, 
if placed in the hands of the kindred sex and age, 
hardly fail to stimulate and mould them to nobler 
forms of womanhood. Should any person, in view 
of her becoming a missionary, ask, Why this 
waste? we would reply in the language of an arti- 
cle in the New Englander on the memoir,—‘ There 
is no sacrifice but that by which, in oriental alche- 
my, the beauty of the flower of a day is transmu- 
ted into the imperishable odor, and its fragrance 
concentrated, in order that it may be again diffused 
abroad to rejoice a thousand hearts.’ 





‘Tue Best RELIGION TO GOVERN A CoLLEGE 
witu.’ Says the Puritan, ‘ A distinguished fel- 
low-citizen who is not a Unitarian, though clas- 
sed as such, told a friend of ours sometime since, 
that he believed that ‘ the best religion to gov- 
ern a college with, is moderate Calvinism.’ 

What could be the ground of such an opin- 
iont Compare Yale or Dartmouth, where the 
regimen is that of ‘ moderate Calvinism,’ with 
Harvard. The state of morals at the latter is, 
to say the least, not lower than at the other in- 
stitutions. This observation of the Puritan hap- 
pens in an editorial on * murder and other capi- 
ital crimes.’ The occurrences at Yale should 
shut the mouths of Calvinists as to any opinion 
like that which we have here noticed. 





ICP Owing to onr great miscalculation of the 
space which most gf the communications, and 
our own notice of the Anniversary at Cambridge, 
would occupy, tnis week, a good deal of other 
and various matter, including book notices, sent 
in to the printing office, 1s necessarily deferred. 





Ip Rev. Dr. Lamson has resigned his pasto- 
ral connexion with the First Parish in Dedham. 
We regret, for the sake of the Church with 
which Dr. Lamson's name has so long aud so 
honorably been associated, the convictions of 
daty which have resulted in this event. 





DU? Weare happy to learn that Rev. Warren 
Burton’s valuable services are still continued as 
Minister-at- Large, in connection with the Fra- 
ternity of Churches. 





rp Rev. W. P. Tilden has received an_invi- 
tation from the Society in Norton again to be- 
come their pastor. 





ms 
D> Rev. George M. Rice, late of Mendon, 
has accepted an invitation to become the minis- 
ter of the Society at Eastport. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Too mucu Nursine. The following is from 
Rev. Dr. Bullard, who has spent 18 years at the 
West, and whose remarks are worthy of atten- 
tion. 
‘The benevolence and Christian enterprise of 
the Ohio churches have been rendered compara- 
tively weak and sickly, by having the parental 
care and support of New linglang extended to | 
them far too long. They are in a condition of 
helplessness—much like a son or daughter, of 
age, who has had every want supplied by fond 
parents, without having once been compelled, 
or even permitted to plan ot act independently. 
Ohio should long age have been fully weaned, 
and forced, if there were need of it, to feel and 
act like one of age. She has been permitted to | 
hang on the breast of New England far too Jong 
for her own comfort or usefulness.” 








Noumerical Report or ConcrecaTIONALIsTs 
1N Maine: There are 14 county conferences ; 
220 churches; 160 pastors; 235 added te the 
churches last year; total in communion 17, 400, 
being 70 lees than were reported last year. 





Fe.Lowsnir with Cuvrcues ToLERATING SLA- 
very.—Dr. Tappan of Augusta, from a com- 
mittee appointed last year, reported on this sub- 
ject. The report went extensively into the sub- 
ject whether this Conference should discontinue 
its correspondence with churches who have sla- 
veholders within their bounds. The report dis- 
tinctly charged the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church with justifying slavery from 
the word of God, but was still in favor of con- 
tinving correspondence, 

The delegate, Rev. Mr. Macdonald, denied 
that the General Assembly had ever justified 
slavery from the word of God; on the contrary, ‘ 
it had borne its solemn testimony, as in 1818, 
(to which even the report under consideration re- 
ferred,) that the forcible enslavement of men was 
a violation of the rights of humanity and opposed 
to the principles of the word of God which testi- 
mony had in effect been re-affirmed in 1846. 





Maine Missionary Socrery. The receipts 
of the past year were about $14 000. The re- 
port of the Trustees stated that forty years ago 
when this was established, there were but 70 
congregations, now there are 220, and the greater 
portion planted and mutured by this society. 





Bancor TueorocicaL Seminary. The re- 
port of the committee to visit Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, represented that Institution as in 
a very flourishing state. 





Genera, Association oF IJuLINois. Thia 
body is composed: of four district associations, 
embracing abont 50 ministers and 70 cnurches. 
There are also about 15 churches not united with 
the association; more than one half of the number 
have enjoyed revivals of religion, some of great 
power, during the year, and all appear to have 
been increasing m zeal and efficiengy in the cause 
of Sabbath schools, temperance, and all those 
reforms which contribute te render the church 
a light in the world. 

The denomination have two colleges under 
their care and patronage, Jacksonville College 
at Jacksonville, and Knox College at Galesburg, 
in the northern section of the State, both of which 
were commended to the public patronage by the 
General Association. 





Wisconsin. The number of Congregational 
church-members 4,000. A college is about to 
be established under the most favorable auspices. 





Dr. Busanett’sCuurcn. The Hartford Re} 
ligious Herald reports an addition of twenty 
members to Dr. Bushnell’s cvurch. 

Last Sabbath, at the Centre Church a this 

i yr oung converts were received into 
padi § aa WS ofession of their faith. One 
fact which had some bearing on the question of 
Christian Nature, ought to be mentioned in this 
connexion. Of these twenty, erghieen were chil- 
dren of the covenant by infant baptism. 





we have no objection that others should.use them, | 


Rerormep Prot. Dutcn Cuvrcn.—From the 


that twenty-five young gentlemen are in progress 
of preparation for the Gospel ministry under the 
care of Symod ; that more than a usual spirit of 
piety and fervor had distinguished their conduct, 
and their influence on the literary institution had 
been salutary. There had been received and 
expended fur the purposes of Domestic Missions, 
$7, 090, 99, and there was now due, $2,700, 
on drafts issued to missionaries. 

The report of Foreign Missions was pre- 
sented and comprehended an extensive detail of 
interesting facts. Rev. Mr. ‘Thompson died this 
ae at Geneva, Rev. Mr. Stite is left alone at 

orneo ; Mr. and Mrs. Youngblood having left 
the island in consequence of impaired health. 


The mission has been reinforced by the arrival of 
Messrs. Doty and Talmage and their wives :— 
and a handsome amount of money has been fur- 
nished for building a church. The amount of 
funds contributed for Foreign Missions during 
the year is $9,236 18, which is about $2,000 
more than last year and about $2,000 Jess than 
the year before last. Upon a minute calculation 
it was found that the membership of the church 
had gained the numerical amount of 570 souls. 





Triennial ConvenTION WITH THE GerMaN 
Rerormep Cuvurcn, held two sessions. Its ob- 
ject was to confer together on any methods by 
which the two churches, common in their origin, 
and in their general symbols of faith, might be 
drawn together in closer bonds of fraternity and 
co-operation. ‘The Committee from the Reform- 
ed Protestant Dutch Church, not perceiving that 
any happy results were likely to flow from its 
continuance, unanimously voted for its discontin- 
uance; which was affirmed by the Synod 

here are now about 10,000 children in the 
Sabbath Schools under care of the Sabbath 
school Board. 

[Abridged from the N. Y. Obs. 





Anniversary at Lane Seminary. This 
Seminary has just celebrated its thirteenth Anni- 
versary, June, 14. It was stated by Dr. Beech- 
er, its venerable President, that over three hun- 
dred young men had enjoyed its advantages, 
most of whom are now preaching the gos- 
pel. ‘These are to be found in all quarters of 
the Globe. Scarcely a class has been gradua 
ted without sending out more or less missiona- 
ries to heathen lands. It has alse contributed 
largely towards furnishing the Presbyterian and 


Congregational churches in the West with pas- 


tors, 


The commencement exercises of the present 
year passed of in a manner creditable both to 
the Seminary and to the young men who parti- 
cipated in the exercises. There were eleven 
addresses delivered by studerffs; two upon the 
programme (a copy of which I send you) being 
absent. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


Free Soit Meetincs. These are held all 
over the Free States, both in and out of New Eng- 
land. ‘Their general spirit may be inferred from 
the resolutions recently presented by Charles Sedge- 
wick, Esq., at a Free Soil meeting in Slockbridge, 
Berkshire County, Ms. 





Resolved, That while the people of Massachu- 
setts will adhere to all the compromises of the Consti- 
tution and maintain all the reserved rights of the 
States—they declare their uncompromising hostility 


ito the extension of Slavery into Territories now 


free, by any action of the Government of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That it isthe right and duty of the 
Government of the United States to preserve the 
Free Territories of this Union for the free laborers 
{rom our own and other lands, and for that purpose 
to prohibit the introduction of slavery therein. 
Resolved, That the people of Massachusetis, 
without distinction of party, will support for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, at the en- 
suing election, such persons being o ed to the 
extension of Slavery into the Free Territories, as 
shall be nominated at the Buffalo Convention, to be 
held on the 9th of Aagust. 





Senate, July 7.—Mr. Johnson, of Ga., con- 
tended that every acquisition of territory by the 
United States, whether by conquest or , must 
ex necessilate rei be accompanied by the Extension 
of Slavery. _If Canada should be ceded to us by 
the British Crown, Slavery ipso facto would be ex- 
tended over it. 

This was his doctrine, so far as it was intelligible. 
Mr. CatHuoun, who seldom suffers himself to be 
taken by surprise, seemed somewhat puzzled, and 
more than usually cogilative. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Jonson al- 
luded to Mr. Have as the Representative of the 
District of Columbia. In a brief reply, Mr. Have 
said that he held his seat by the election of the 
Legislature of New Hampshire. It was as good a 
title as any Senator could claim. And he would 
tell the Senator from Georgia that he represented a 
State of Freemen: “no slave breathed its air—no 
enemy ever impressed his footsteps upon its soil.’’ 
Everybody acknowledges, even those most addicted 
to the interests of Slavery, that Mr. Hauer boldly 
maintains his exposed position in the Senate. 











{G- WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. The next 
meeting will be held in Leominster, on Tuesday, July 
25th, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

july22 H. WITHINGTON, Scribe. 





(G- MELROSE. The Secretary of the Unitarian 


| Association, will assist in the Dedication of the new 


Hall at Melrose, North Malden, on Sunday evening, 
July 23d, at 6, P. M. july22 














MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 13th inst, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Geo 
B. Parrott to Miss Caroline A. Morris, both of Boston. 

18th inst, by Rev Dr Fruthingham, Dr Edwd Stim- 
son of New York to Sarah Tufts Richardson of Boston. 

At St. Paul’s Church, 9th inst, by Rev Dr Vinton, 
Mr R.O. Page to Miss Cornelia Hastings, daughter 
of Jonathan Hastings, Esq., of —— ee 

July 11, Mr Joseph Meeker to Miss Mary Gillings, 
both of Boston. 

11th inst, by Rev Mr Rogers, Mr John Bacon to Mrs 
Francis Craft of Brookline. 

In East Bridgewater, 3d inst, by Rev Mr Whitman, 
Mr Horace W. Newhall of E. B., to Miss M. Augusta 
Besse of Dorchester. 

In Sudbury, 19th inst, by Rev Mr Shaw, M. Good- 
now to Miss Hannah, second daughter of Drury Fair- 
-bank, Esq., all of Sudbury. 
In South Scituate, 29th ult, by Rev Mr Nute, Albion 


Torrey, Esq., ali ofS. 

In Salem, July 12th, by Rev Mr Thompson, Mr Da- 
vid C. Kimball of Boston py age Caroline, daughter of 
Mr Theophilus Sanborn of this city. g 

17th iat, by Rev Mr Thom » Mr James S. Ruee 
to Miss Eliza A. Nutting, both of Danvers, Masa, 

In Amesbury, Mr Amos Currier to Miss Ruth A. 
Brown of Salixbury. Rev G. G. Strickland of Saco, 
Me., to Miss Ruth Sargent of W. Amesbury. 

In Hartford, 4th inst, Mr Frederick Augustus Gush- 
ee of Boston to Miss Emily Maria Forster, youngest 
daughter of Maj. Israel Forster of M anchester, Mass. 

In Sturbridge, by Rev Edward Toroer of Roxbury, 

dfather of the bridegroom, Mr Henry Weld to Miss 
lary Shepard, both of Sturbridge. : 

In Keene, N. H., 4th inst, by Rev A. A. Livermore, 
Mr George H. Stewart of Stoddard to Miss Rispah F. 

kwi ilsum. 
Oe Deockiya Ne Y., 13th inst, Mr Wm. D. Urann of 
Boston to Miss Caroline South of Brooklyn. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, 15th inst, Maynard H. Clapp, of the firm 


& Cla 30. 
. Mrs as lhe C. Allen, wife of Henry Allen, 55. 


13th inst, Mr e Barker, 67. 
ih inat, Mr Isaac Washburn, 58. 
In South Boston, 10th inst, Emily Elizabeth, wife 
sahel Polley, 27- 
“> Fl v9" a a long and lingering dis- 
Jesse Brown, 57. 
re Geceen, dale a, Mrs Maria Richardson, wife of 
iel Shattuck . ; 
Paimth inet, Dr. Amos Bancroft, 82. Hie death was 
caused by being run over by a carriage in State Street. 
In Gloucester, on Sunday evening, July 9th, after a 
short illness, Mre Sarah U. Edgarton, wife of Rev A. 
D. Mayo, 29. 
In Providence R. I., on Sunday morning, July 9th, 





report of the Theological Seminary it appeared: 


At Amoy the prospects are more promising. | 


Turner, Esq., to Miss Vesta H., daughter of David by 


Elizabeth Rowen, wife of Rufus Waterman, in the 80th 
year o age. P 
-_ Gth inst, Robert Fulton Vaughn, infant son of Wil- 
liam H. and Mary A. Vaughn, 44 mos. ? f 

In Sydenham, near Philadelphia, (the residence 0 
her son) Mrs Julia Rush, widow of the distinguished Dr 
Benjamin Rush, and mother of the Hon, Richard Rush, 
now Minister of the United States to France, in the 
ninetieth year of her age. She was the sister of the 
late Hon. Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, avd 
Grandmother, therefore, of Com. R. F. Stockton, U. 
S. Navy. She was venerable not only for her ’ 
but for her valuable qualities; and has many rela- 
sone ont friends to bear testimony to the excellence of 

r life. 

In Buenos Ayres, May-8, J. Fairfield; Uni- 
ted Bates Conteh’ Me'F oan te } 
late Hon. John Fairfield of Maine. 








DR. WISTAR AT THE SOUTH, 


E not deceived with vain hope—lay not the flatter- 
ing unction to your soul, that disease will cure it- 
self; especially i/ that disease be Consumption or Liver 
Complaint. if you would be restored to health you 
must use the means which benevolence and a kind 
Providence bave placed within your reach. The great 
and universally popular remedy for consamption and all 
chronic diseases, is nuw for a in every city and im- 
portant town in the country, and at a price, too, that 
any one can aflord to pay. You have no excuse, there- 
fore, for neglecting to save your life and health. Be 
not deceived with quack nostrams, or any imitations of 
this invaluable medicine. An individual at Charleston, 
South Carolina, recently purchased four bottles of 
Swayne’s Syrup—one of the most celebrated physicians 
in the city told the deceived patient he must send that 
article hack, and exchange it for Dr. Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry. Be not deceived—remember that it is 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam that cures—it is Dr. Wistar’s 
that brings back the bloom of health to the cheek, lustre 
to the eye, strength to the system, joy and gladness to 
the soul, and happiness to man—it is Dr. Wistar’s that 
has gained such celebrity the eick, astonishing 
the world with its effects, and is recommended by the 
best physicians throughout the land. Be not deceived— 
buy none unless signed 1. Butts on the wrapper, the 
genuine Dr. Wistar’s. 


None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. . 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. july22 


CAMBRIDGE 
FURNITURE AND CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 
H*’ve constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 





Rooms, near the 
-COLLEGES, 


a’very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, 
Chairs, looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry 


Lamps, &c. 
CARPETING, 


Three ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw, Stair 
Carpeting, Rods and Eyes. ; 


FEATHERS, 


Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c., &e., &c. 
—ALSO— 


A good assortment of Cutlery, Trunks, Carpet Bags 
and Valises—all of which will be sold low. 


july22 Btis4os 
Toe LARGEST PAINTING "IN THE 
WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 


HUTCHING’S 





. was the only brother of the | 





Girand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 

SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 8 o’clock. Iso, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, I. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal srrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyl5 Pi 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ty cane BOTANY OF THE NORTHERN 
UNITED SUATES large, 12mo, pp., 800.— 
Wills’ Qualitative Analysis, with a Preface, by Baron’ 
Liebig, Edited by Prof. Horsford, 12mo; Burnap on 
the Doctrines of Christianity, 12mo0; Letters to Rela- 
tives and Friends, by Mrs. Dana, author of The Parted 
Family, &e«., 12mo, new edition; Peabody on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, new edition, 12mo; Nichols’ System of 
the World, 15 plates, 12mo; Stellar Universe, by Dr. 
Nichol, 16mo, plates; Emerson’s Essays, new Edition, 
16mo; Endeavors after the Christian Life, by James 
Martineau, 12mo; Richter’s Best Hours of Life, 32:0; 
The True Story of My Lite, by Andersen, 16mo; Har- 
old, a Novel, 'y Bulwer, 2 plates; Mrs. Adams’ Let- 
ters, new Edition; Self-Control, by Miss Brunton, 
16m0; Jane Eyre, Library Edition; Eastern Tourist’s 
Guide, 18mo; The ‘lourist and Railroad Guide, plates 
and maps; Bushnell’s Christian Nurtme, new Edition, 
12mo; Channing’s Memoir and Works, new Edition. 
The above published and for sale by JAMES MUN 
ROE &CO., 


julyld 134 Washington, opposite School st. 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 
NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory ju every respect. 


STATIONERY 


of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles far Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 


Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
marchI1 lyis 








NEW BOOKS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 
HE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of 
choruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Compiled, adapted to English words and 
arranged with particular reference to their practice and for 
the use-of Musical Societies by &. N. Jonson, author 
of “Instructions. in. Thorough Bass”? “The Musical 
Class Book,” Editor of the ‘*Bostow Musical Gazette,” 
nist at Park Street th, &e., &e. 
fhe merits of this work, will be highly appreciated 
members and especially by madera of cee, who 
have felt the difficulty of sustaining the interest and at- 
tendance upon their meetings for practice, and who 
properly estimate the effect in the improvement of the 
taste and the power of execution, which the study and 
practice of these compositions pfoduce. In the la 
and varied collection which this book contains, 5 of 
Choruses-are by Handel, 13 by Haydn, 17 Mozart, 
6 by Mendelssohn and the remainder by Cherabini, 
Neukomm, Zingaselli, Romberg, Webbe, Naumann, 
Spohr, King, Stymann, &c. . 
Although this work contains more vocal music than 
the most expensive Chorus Books which have been pub- 
lished in this country, it will be sold at a price less than 
that of common Church Music Pooks. 
Just published, by Wilkins, Carter & Co., No. 16 
Water street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and 
music dealers generally. uf june24 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


D* J. K. PALMER, continues with great succers, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, employed wit 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
sician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston: 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 


junel0 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.]} 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 





atts Particular attention paid to the sale of Woox, 
liberal advances made on consignments. 
junel7 f 
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DR. CORBETT'S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


4 ig Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities, In Scrofulus Affections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &c., _ 
nounce it ‘unequalled to any. yet known.”? The Pr 
prietors place it with all confidence before the Public. 
Asking them only to 
READ THE FOLLOWING. 

[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me] 

Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 


I first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 
centrated Syrup of Barengntilin, prepared by Dr. Cor- 
bett, of the Shakers” sr somewhat more pe oa ena 

ears agi, at the time he made its precise ¢ 
public ~ the members of the New Foc sthire Medical 
Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 
published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions génerally. The in- 
gredients added to the Sarsaparilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparations | have used. 
increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
ing the administration of this remedy; none bat physi- 
cians being, in my opinion, competent to distinguish. the 
precise conditions in which it is really indicated. 
E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 


{From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natoral Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine,] 

Brouxswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 


Messrs. E. Brintey & @o:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
amined your Formula for the preparation of **Corbett’s 
Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.””— 
From my knowledge of the properties of itsi ients, 
and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.—- 
Tn addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in- 
gredients of great value. 

Very Respectfully, 
P. CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 1847. 


Tle Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury, 
N. H., for several years, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Corbett. A Knowledge of the Formula, an ac- 
quaintance wi.h the mode of preparation, opportunities 
for comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 
la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 
pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
saparilla, and sold as the “‘only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, irru- 
lent Erysipelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an art:- 
cle worthy of attention. 

RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 


We cordially concur in the above. 
John S. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 


1847. 

David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 

John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
March 12, 1847. 

C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Bridge, N. H. 
March 20, 1847. 

S. M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 





1847. 
*R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 


Concorp, Nov. 8, 1846. 


Having been acquainted with the virtues and_altera- 
tive effects of the Compound © trated Syrop of 
Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
in Canterbury, I do not hesitate to recommend it in 
preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 

I cordially concur with the above. —» 

JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 

Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 

Bristor, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 


Having directed and used the ‘‘ Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,” prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of the Blood, and dis- 
eases of the liver. 1 also consider it am efficacious reme- 
dy fot the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.— 

nowing something about the Formula of this Syrup, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely rec- 
ommend it to the suffering part of community. 

M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation. 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 


For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, and 
their appointed Agents, — ; 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Fanewl Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa- 
ture. tl julyld 


EDICATED, INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Affec- 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, ton, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, buz 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re- 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

Notxr.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident 'o our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty th d die Ny of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 

nov6 isly 














MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WesTERN AVENUE, (Mitt Dam,) NEXT To THE 
’ Tou. Hovse. 


HIS celebrated Establishment having maderqnee 
thorough repairs, is opened for the season. 
Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, has been removed 
some two or three hundered feet further into deeper wa- 
ter, which at all times is jure and abundant. The 
Ladies’ Baths’ are entirely removed from those of the 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendants. 
Invalids and Children will receive particular atten- 
tion. 
TERMS.—SEason TickETs.—4 00, or 12 Tickets 
for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. iil 
Swimming taught by a competent fessor. 
Additional con Sa ‘been added, with Fleeting 
Shower Baths, put up in the most ved style. Al- 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times be 


.foand perfectly dry and convenient. 


The ietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though Gis establishment has heen very much improved, 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 

‘The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
invited to call. 

n from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
july8 uf TRUMAN MOREY. 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS. ; 

é age subscriber, having introduced into his practice 
a new and improved method of filling Teeth with 

Gold, by which, double the amouut of densit 1s pro- 
duced, is prepared to warrant every filling w the 
tooth is constitutionally good and healthy, 25 years. 
Also, whole and half sets of artificial teeth, either in 
blocks of carved work, with false ag and gums, or with 
single or separate teeth as may be preferred, mounted 
on gold plate, and confined by ® a6 Pevill be 
sathciently firm to sustain a weight of 16 Ibs, wi 
furnished on better terms and of a betier than 
can be at any other dental ui m 
New England. Office, No. 266 Washington street, 
corner of Avon Place, Boston. 

A 8. STOCKING, Dental, Surgeon, 
ep3mis 
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BRACKETT & CROSBY, 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, PLATED WARES 


—AND— 


FANCY GOODS, 


and Manufacturers of 
SILVER PLATE, 
No. 69 Washington Street, Boston, 
WHERE may be found a well selected assortment 


of the above articles, of the newest and richest 
styles, which will be sold at rersonable prices. 
Particular t 











i attention paid to the of SIL- 
VER PLATE. Ali articles us will 
ices and warranted of STAND- 


be sold at the lowest prices 

ARD FINENESS. The abo en 

the ey mtendance of OBADIAH RICH. 
apri is 2g 

































































































































































































































































CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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POETRY. 


EARTH *S ANGELS. 














Why come not spirits from the realms of glory 
To visit earth as in the days of old— 
The times of sacred writ andjancient story? 
Is Heaven more distant? or has Earth grow? cold? 


Ofchave I gazed, when sunset clouds receding 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, ; 
To catch the gleam of some white pinio® speeding 

Along the confines of the glowing sky; 


And oft, when midnight stars in distant stillness 


Were calmly burning, listened hate and long: 
But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 


; ’ 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before The One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison? 
Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymus? 

. 


And are they all within the veil departed? 
Gleams there no wing along th’ empyrean now, 

While mary a tear from human eyes has started 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow? 


Earth has its angels, though their forms are moulded 
Of such dall clay as fashions all below ; 

Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by thé lovelight un their brow. 


Behold an angel by the sick one’s pillow 
Hers is the soft tone and the soundless tread; 
While smitten hearts are drooping like the willow, 
She stands *‘between the living and the dead.”” 


And if our sight, by earthly dimness hindered, 
Behold no hovering cherubim in air, 

Yet do the angelic spirits know their kindred— 
They smile upon the wingless watchers there. 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison— 
In crowded hall—by the lone widow’s hearth; 
And where they passed, the fallen have uprisen— 
The giddy paused—the mourner’s hope had birth. 


And there was one—whiose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich ech es of the human breast,— 
The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 

That Hope might reach the suffering and opprest; 


Aad by his side there moved a form of beauty, 
Strewing swee; flowers along his path of life, 

And looking up vith meek and love-lent duty :— 
Men cailed her angel, but he called her wife. 


Oh many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 
That, when its veil of sadness is laid down, 
Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 


BY MARY L 





GILLIES. 


**Shall you be very late to-night!” This ques- 
tion was asked in a soft low voice by a very pale, 
but very sweet creature, as she parted from her 
husband in the street. 

“I do not know that [ shall,’’ he repfied 
somewhat coldly, as replacing his cigar between 
his lips, he turned away. ‘There was careless- 
ness rathe: than unkindness in his manner, and 
she looked after him more in sorrow than re- 
proach. Taking the hand of her litle boy, she 
slowly bent her step homeward, with that droop- 
ing of the head which bespeaks sadness of heart. 
It was a Saturday night ; she had been market- 
ing, and her little purchases were contained in 
a basket which hung upon ber arm. On reach- 
ing home, the very uppermost floor of the house 
in a poor but decent neighborhood, she roused 
the fire, seated Philip, her little son, beside it, 
gave him a piece of bread and butter for his 
supper, and began to busy herself putting away 
the few necessaries she had bought. By the 
time this was done, the drooping head of Philip 
told her he was ready for his pillow. How ten- 
derly was he taken to his lonely mother’s lap— 
his pretty face washed—his bright hair brushed, 
and he arrayed in his snowy bed-gown. Press- 
ed to her bosom, she warmed his little feet, her 
fond hand returning to them again from the fire, 
to which she every now and then held her open 
palm, then pressing the soft foot, she kissed it 
playfully, and provoked the laughter so sweet to 
a mother’s ear. These were Philip’s first les- 
sons ; thus were gentleness and love awakened 
in his infant spirit by his capakle, but uninstruct- 
ed, unassisted mother. How full of meaning 
was his smile —how full of animation, and when 
kneeling in her lap, she joined his little hands, 
and hade him ask his Heavenly Father to bless 
his earthly parent, how sympathetically he 
caught the sweetly serious look—the calm and 
holy tone of his instructress. When his little 
prayer was said, he flung his arms about her 
neck, and cheek to cheek they murmured to- 
gether the lulling song which concluded this 
little drama ; for his eyes slowly closed and the 
smile sofily passed from his face, and then he 
was gently consigned to his snug and snowy 
bed. 

So far all was sweet ; would it might be said 
all was calm ; but the aching void ia Susan’s 
heart was not calmouess, it was rather a craving 
for that mental and svcial aliment which is ne- 
cessary to every breast, and cannot long be 
healthily denied to any. The more energetic 
spirits seek such associations or stimulanis as 
chance presents !o them; the gentler submit and 
suffer; often perish, in silence. 

Susan puta little fuel sofily on the fire, trim- 
med her candle, and sat down with the lonely 
woman’s companion—her work basket. A deep 
sigh stole from her bosom. Still the ceaseless 
needle was plied. Now and then she paused— 
it was to wipe away the tears that would gather 
on her lashes. She was just two and twenty, 
and had been four years married, during all of 
which time, with the brief exceptiow of a few 
weeks previous to their settlement in town, she 
had thus been left night after night in leneli- 
ness. —Philip Morris, her husband, was an hon- 
est, industrious man, with a hundred good qual- 
ities ; sober and solicitous of securing his family 
all the comfort his means afforded, be bro’t his 
weekly earnings with a very small reservation 
for some trifling indulgences for himself, to his 
wife, and, with the utmost trast in her manage- 
ment and economy, left them to her disposal. 
But while thus trusting and Jiberal he seemed to 
consider that he acquitted himself of all that 
Susan might demand of him. While he sought 
improvement for himself, it never occurred to 
him that it was her equal right—would be to 
her equal advantage. While he sought the in- 
terchange of thought with other minds, he never 
reflected on the utter privation of such commu- 
nion he had entailed on her. He had taken her 
from the home of her father, a small farmer, 
where her mother a pains-taking woman, had 
brought up Susan and several brothers and _sis- 
ters, for their station, remarkably well. Her 
father’s heart was one ever flowing with the 
milk of human kindness ; and thas, aided by the 
cheerful spirits of their cherished children, a 
moral sunshine had ever lighted up that lowly 
home, and given it a thousand claims upon her 
love and memory. At momente Susan woald 
look back on-the brief time that had been em- 
ployed to woo her from it as a dream ; the whis- 
pered words of love—the promise of devotion— 
of endeavors for her happiness—the mighty city 
in which she was to dwell (which now appeared 
to her a maze of mud and stone, ill exchanged 
for the dasied fields, with their sweet breath and 
bright atntosphere) had all tended to an unde- 
finable disappointment ; yet, in the innocent ig- 
norance of her heart, she could scarcely have 
stated of what she had to complain. She loved 
her husband ! she was proud of his superior 
abilities ; and made no mean estimate of his 
high moral character, undebased in the slightest 
degree by the gross vices which, secluded as 
was her life, she could not but perceive marked 
many around her, subjecting their wives to bru- 

“tality and privation. Compared with such of- 
fences, she persuaded herself that Philip's ne- 


ee 
glect was a very light and venial fault, and 
blamed herself for feeling it so much. But 
Susan was one of those flowers of humanity 
that would have amply repaid cultivation, and 
that needed the sunshine of sympathetic kind- 
ness, the air of the social atmosphere, to keep 
them in health and life. Daily food was scarce- 
ly more necessary to her physical nature ; all 
this her husband's habits, and the unsociable 
plans of life in England. and especially in Lon- 
don denied her. It is true, except morally, she 
was uncultivated, but she had talent and tem- 
perament that would seon have repaid a little 
kindly care. ‘Too timid, too ignorant to plead 
her own cause, or urge her claims to him who 
had precluded appeal to all oshers she uncom- 
plainingly lived on without change, witheut 
stimulus or excitement ; shut ap within the four 
walls of her humble home, walking unrelieved 
the unvarying sound of her domestic daties, with 
her spirit full of capabilities unexplored and un- 
expanded. She grew nervous and hectic, her 
appetite and spirit failed, her frame wasted, 
while, quiet and umepining, almost unconscious 
of her malady, or its causes, consumption was 
rapidly developed. She was deemed delicate ; 
medical advice was sought and medicine and 
care assayed, while none guessed the quick cur- 
rent of feeling that flowed beneath the quiet bear- 
ing of that subdued, decaying woman ; it wore 
the channel through which it made secret way, 
but seemed to brighten the spirit it was soon to 
extinguish. 

Susan, after a time, felt that she was passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death.— 
This conviction did not depress her energies— 
it awakened them. She had communed with 
her own meek heart, lifted it to her Maker, and 
remembered with consolation that it is said, 
‘those also serve who only stand and wait.’’— 
She struggled on from day to day in the per- 
formance vf her duties, amid many privations, 
the worst of all privation, that of mental devel- 
opement and sucial cheer ; yet had she a con- 
scious account in her own heart, and her sincere 
and unassisted endeavor had no doubt a register 
amid the higher achievements of more favored 
minds. With the certainty that she was not 
long for this scene, she redoubled her exertions 
to put her little hoasehold in order.—She repair- 
ed and made clothes for her child, and, as she 
jaid them away, embalmed them with her tears. 
In the same manfter her needle toiled for her 
husband, and the savings which her frugality ef- 
fected were employed to purchase him sundry 
little comforts. 

“This will keep Aim warm when I am cold,” 
she thought ; he will litte think that while Ae 
forgot me, for better company ‘tis true, my only 
happiness was to remember Aan, and that | shall 
scarcely be more solitary in the grave to which 
lam going, than I have been 19 the home to 
which he brought me.” 

Sometimes a little ink bottle was taken from 
the mantle shelf, and a sheet of paper from her 
little table-drawer, and then with effort, a few 
lines were traced, and the paper hidden carefully 
away, as if she had committed a crime. One 
night she had more endeavors of this kind than 
usual, and the struggling, unassisted spirit of 
intelligence was burning in her bright hazel eye, 
and glowing on her beautiful cheek, when she 
was startied by an unusual noise. The paper 
was hurried into the drawer, the ink bottle re 
stored tothe shelf, and taking the candle, she 
went out to the landing-place. She beheld her 
| husband, assisted by two men, slowly ascending 
| the siairs. He had met with an accident ; had 
broken his arm—it had been set—he had fainted 
during the operation—and, with the ghastly as- 
pect incident to such circumstances, appeared 











| before her. 


This event ptostrated Philip Morris for some 
ume during which Susan nursed him with unre- 
mitting care. It was long before he was able to} 
return to work, but his employers were libeial! 
and considerate, and did not forget in his weak- | 
vess the man who had toiled for their advantage 
in the days of health and strength. But though | 





unable to pursue his manual labors, Philip Mur-| 
rs seon made an effort to get abruad in search | 
of mental occupation and social enjoyment. He | 
went to the club, to the Mechanics’ Institute, to | 
| the coffee shops where he could find the best | 
| selected books and the most newspapers. All| 
| this was well done ; he nobly determined to} 
| rescue himself from becoming the mere m schine | 
| of wil, the drudge for so much “trash as can be | 
| grasped thas.”’ Alas! had he but thought of | 
| her whom he promised to love and cherish till | 


never gave to me, give to her—your seciety, 
your counsel. If she has been untaught, teach 
her—at least do not leave her to continual lone- 


tell how sad the long dull hours’ — 

As the reading of this little paper proceeded, 
Philip Morrris struck his heart as if he sought 
\o crush it within his breast. That heart had not 
been fashioned for severity or unkindness ; on 
the contrary much that was mild and generous 
mingled in its formation, but the second nature 
induced by habit had encrusted his original feel- 
ing and faculties ; he had grown up to regard 
women as the mere machines of domesti> life, 
with neither necessity nor capabiliry for higher 
things, and which to ‘spirits masculine” he 
deemed so essential tivat he made much sacrifice 
to secure cultivation to himself. ‘Too late con- 
viction had dawned upon him, but it came ac- 
comnanied by a cortrition that aceompanied him 
through the remainder of his life ; and if at any 
moment he felt the promptings of self-concen- 
trated satisfaction which the self-taught and iso- 
lated man (unable to compare himself with the 
more gifted and more endowed) is apt to do, he 
thought of Susan and felt humbled ; he thought 
of her and Jooked around him with a desire to 
participate, not appropriate, the feast that has 
been furnished for all. [London Peo. Juuroal. 





[If any person, on taking up the following 
story, at first thinks it too trifling and mirthful 
for a religious paper, and is disposed to throw 
it down, we beg himto try to read on. There 
is a moral at the end worth going through even 
all the fun to reach it. The mirth of this story 
is certainly in striking contrast with the pathds 
of the Neglected Wife.]} 


GRANNY BENDER. 


In my younger days 1 was what people call 
‘a wild chap,’ and I rather think was some 
thing of a high boy. Anything like fun stirred 
me from the bottom, and the wavy lI ‘went it,’ 
some times, when I was stirred, people said 
was rather curious. 

I believe my respect for religious people was 
not quite so high as it should have been—not so 
high asitisnow. This grew out of two things 
—a defective education and thoughtlessness.— 
Ten or fifteen years added to my mortal life has 
sobered me somewhat, and at this present writ- 
ing, Lown toa profound respect for religion. 
I state this that neither the gay nor the thought- 
ful reader may misunderstand me, if the story | 
am going to relate should seem to deal with 
some levity in matters held sacred. 1 think the 
rebuke I got, often?as [have laughed at it 
since, put the laugh completely on me and my 
companions, 

There resideqjn my neighborhood a poor wid- 
ow, whose means of support were exceedingly 
limited —Between nvrsing herself for rheuma- 
tism, and spinning and knitting, most of her 
lonely time was passed. | am ashamed to say 
that on one or two occasions, | joined some wild 
young chaps in playing tricks vpon her, such 
as making unusual noises about the house of 
nights, smoking her almost to death by putting 
a board over the top of her low and mud built 
chimney, and such like doings, that we thought 
rare sport; but for which we deserved a litle 


| wholesome chastisement, if there had been any 


one authorized to administer it. 

One night, soon after dark, it happened that I 
was returning home in compauy with a merry 
fellow about my age, and had to go by old 
Granny Bender's cottage. I had been into the 
town, and was bringing home a couple of baker's 
loaves, of which some of our folks were as fond 
as city people are for getting now and thena 
good state of country ‘home made.’ 

‘Tom,’ said I,as the old woman's cottage 
came in sight at a turn in the road, ‘suppose we 
have a little tan with Granny Bender?’ 

‘Agreed,’ was Tom's answer; for he was al- 
ways ready for sport. 

We had not fully decided upon what we 
would do, when we came up to the cottage and 
paused to settle our mode of annoyance. ; 

The only light within was the dim flickering | 
ofa few small sticks burning on the hearth. As} 
we stood near the window, listening to what was | 
going on inside, we found that Granny was pray- 
ing, and a little to our surprise, asking for foud. 
‘As she expects to get bread from heaven,’ 





|death should part them—had he cwnsidered | said I irreverently, ‘I suppose she will have to 


whether she had not a soul of equal value with | be accomodated ’ 


his own, perhaps an intellect as capable of re- 


| —blessed in the act and its reaction. But, sel-| 
| fishly devoted to his own, objects of pursuit, ha- 

| bituated to the wan luoks of his quiet wife, he} 
| failed to perceive that her cheek grew paler, and | 
| her voice weaker, not that he had been insensi- | 

ble or indifferent to her cares and anxiety during | 
| his illness ; but with renovated health he return: | 
| ed to his old habits, and, accustomed to receive | 
| Sacrifices without making any, he sinned against | 
| gratitude and good feeling almost unconggiously. | 
| Gradually Susan found herself unequal to even} 
the daily walk with little Philip, or the effort of | 
going up and down:stairs, and then there was| 
some talk of het returning home for a time, and | 
trying the effects of her native air. She smiled | 
feebly as this was spoken of, yet left it unat-| 
|tempted , she knew that she was going to a| 
farther and a better home, and ofien did she wish | 
tosay as much ; but she was not eloquent of| 
words, nor Sofficiently strong in spirits and after | 
two or thee fruitless attempts she desisted, and | 
pursued,as far as she was able,the even tenor of | 
her way. 

Philip Morris recovered his health, and was| 
restored to work and full wages; again he talked | 
of the country for Susan, and insisted on her 
trying a new doctor; he sought to tempt her | 
appetite by such rarities as he could afford, but | 
still he could not resign his own peculiar habits | 
and enjoyments, and, among the evils these en- | 
tailed, were late hours. One night he returned | 
home as usual about midnight, when on opening | 
the room door, instead of the smal! bright fire, 
the trimmed candle, and the pale patient worker 
he was accustomed to behold, all was darkness 
and silence. He paused a moment—an_inde- 
scribable sensation.of cold crept over his frame ; 
and fear, like a paralysis, invaded his heart ; at 
length he exclaimed—‘t Susan ; Susan, my 
dear.’* There was no reply ; he stepped farther 
into the room ; he repeated her name still loud- 
er; all was still. Hegroped his way to the 
fire place—on the manile-shelf he found a box of 
lucifer-matches—obtained a light and lighted a 
candle. He now beheld Susan, with her hand 
resting on the table, seated-in her usual place. 
He approached and took her hand—O Heaven ! 
its icy coldness! Ile flung himself on his knees 
on the floor, and looked up into her face ; there 
was a sweet placid smile upon the lips, for a 
forgiving gentle spirit had passed from them, 
but the eyes were fixed and—Susan was dead— 
had been dead some hours. The distracted man 
rushed down stairs, alarming all the inmates of 
the house as he pgssed. A medical man was 
soon present, and the chamber in which that 
young creature had almost lived and died alone, 
was thronged by 4 crowd, arly one of whom, in- 
spired by a better social system, would willingly 
have,sustained her to a longer life, or cheered 
the brief time allotted her. AJl were horror- 
struck, and one heart strock ; particularly when 
the child, awakened by the tumult, scrambled 
out of his little bed, and rushed for protection to 
his lifeless mother. Not-even that voice, elo- 
quent as it had ever beer tu her, could awaken 
her again | The surgeon declared that her 
death had been sudden, and from natural causes, 
but that it was a case which demanded an in- 
quest. 

An inquest was held. Among the evidence, 
was a singularly affecting memorial ; it was the 
little jouroal which Susan had for some time 
kept, like the poor dungeon prisoner, who daily 
notebes a stick that he may be able to number 
the monotonous days of his captivity. The 
sngel of deatli had arrested her hand just as it 
had feebly traced the following words : 

“Tt will not be long now—my child—my poor 
little Philip. He who salls away your mother 
will care for you. Philip Mortis, my husband, 
my dear husband, I wish you weré beside me 
now, You have been good, and kind, and gen- 
erous, and I was not the wife you shonld have 
had. Bea kind father to our child when I am 
gone. You will—yes surely you will one day 
take another wife. . Philip! that which you 








And, turning from the window, | climed up| 


| paying culture—then had he been twice blessed | noiselessly to the top of her chimney, a feat of | 


no difficulty, and tumbled the two loaves down. 

W hen I reachee the window again in order to | 
see what effect this mude of supply would have 
upon Granny Bender,,I found the good old crea- 
ture on her knees, piously thanking God for! 
having answered her prayer. 

‘That's cool,’ said I to Tom ; ‘now isn’t it?’ 

‘Il rather think it is,’ replied Tom. 

‘And is the old woman really snch a fool as to 
think that the Lord answered her prayer and 
sent her well baked loaves of bread down the 
chimney ? 

** No doubt of it.’’ 

** It won't do tolet her labor under this mis- 
take ; no, never in the world,” said I. 

** Hallo! Granny !’’ And I threw open the 
window and pushed my laughing face into the 
room. 

She had risen from her knees : and was about 
putting a piece of bread into her mouth. 

** Now, Granny Bender!’ said I, ‘it is’nt 
possible that you believe that bread came from 
heaven? Why you old sinner! I threw it 
down the chimney.” 

By this time the old woman's contenance was 
turned fully towards me, and by the dim light 
of the feeble fire, I could see there were tears 
of thankfulness upon her faded withered face. 
The expression of that face did not in the least 
change, though there was a deep rebuke in the 
tones of her voice as well as in the words she 
uttered, as she said— 

‘*The Lord sent it, if the devil brought 
it!” 

You may be sure that I vanished inséanter, 
while Tom clapped his hands and shouted, 

**Good! good. Too good! Oh, dear! but 
the old lady was too much for you that time !”’ 
—with sundry other expressions of like tenor— 
I tried to Jaugh with him as we went off home, 
and did Jaugh, perhaps, as loud as he did; but 
somehow or other, the laugh didn’t appear to 
do me any good. 

Afver that, I let Granny Bender alone. 





THE FRIAR’S DEFINITION OF veTo. O'Connell 
gave a humorous sketch of the mode in which a 
country friar had, in 1813, announced a meeting 
on the Veto: « 


‘‘Now, ma boughali,” said the friar, ‘‘you 
havent got gumption, and should therefore be 
guided by them that have. This meeting is all 
about the veto, d’ye see. And now, as none of 
ye know what the veto is, I"!] just make it all as 
clear as a whistle to yez. The veto, you see, is 
a Latin word, ma soughali, and none of yez un- 
dherstands Latin. But J will let you know all 
the ins and outs of it, boys, if you'll only just 
listen to me now. The veto is a thing that 
You see, boys, the veto is a thing that the 
meeting on Monday is 10 be held about. (Here 
there were cheers, and cries of ‘‘hear, hear!"’) 
lhe veto is a thing that——in short, boys, it’s 
a thing that has puzzled wiser people than any 
of yez! In short, boys, as none of yez are able 
to comprehend the veto, | needn't take up moie 
of your time about it now ; but I'll give you this 
piece of advice, boys; just go to the meeting, 
and listen to Counsellor O'Connell, and just do 
whatever he bids yez, boys !”” 





O’Connett’s Boynoop. His First Bic 
Book. ‘* The first big book I ever read,” said 
O’C., was, Captain Cook's Voyage round the 
World. I read it with intense avidity. When 
the other children would ask me to. play with 
them, I used to run away and take my book to 
the window, that is now converted into a press, 
in the housekeceper's room at Darrynane ; there 
I used to sit with my legs crossed, tailor-like, 
devouring the adventures of Cook. Ilis book 
helped tou make mea good geographer—] took 
an interest in tracing out his voyages wpon the 


liness. You never knew it and therefore cannot 











map. That was in 1784. I don't think I ever 


met a book that took a greater grasp of nie— 
there used I to sit reading it, sometimes crying: 
over it, whilst the other boys were playing.” 





Femate Evvcation. It was a judicious re- 
solution of a father, as well as a most pleasing 
compliment to his wife, when, on being asked 
what he intended to do with his girls, he replied : 
“| intend to apprentice them all to their excel- 
lent mother, that they may learn the art of im- 
proving time, ard be fitted to beceme, like her, 
wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful 
members of society.’ Equally just, but bitterly 
painful, was the remark of the unhappy husband 
of a vain, thoughtless, dressy slattern: ‘It is 
hard to say it, but if my girls are to have any 
chance of growing up good for any thing, they 
must be sent out of the way of their mother's 
example.” 





Layine up Treasures on Eartu. The will 
of the late Primate has just been proved in the 
Prerogative Court, and his widow inherits as 
personal property, independent of estates in land 
and houses, the immense sum of £120,000. 
During his occupancy of Lambeth Palace, the 
late Primate kept an establishment equal in 
splendor to that of a royal prince—gave, during 
a portion of the year, most sumptuous banquets 
to large numbers of the aristocracy, and yet 
when he died he could leave behind him the 
above sum in money. 





THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere is an ambient mantle which 
wraps the earth in its soft embrace. Its direct 
height from the surface of the earth is calculated 
to be fifty miles, or the 166 proportional altitude 
to the diameter of the earth. ‘The weight of the 
whole atmosphere which surrounds the earth, 
has been calculated by some one fond of curious 
comparisons, to be equal to a solid globe of lead 
sixty miles in diameter. The air can be weigh- 
ed as well as solids, and likewise measured. It 
is essential to the life of animals and vegetables. 
Without air no creature could breathe. Air is 
everywhere present upon the globe, and bears 
upon every part of its surface with an enormous 
pressure. Every square inch of the human body 
continually supports a pressure of fifteen pounds. 
A great number can scarcely credit this, as 
every step we take must displace an equal 
weight as that supported by our bodies. But 
we can scarcely say we sapport this weight, as 
we are suppurted by it ourselves equally on al) 
sides, and we move through it as easily as the 
dolphin glides through the waters of the deep. 
Fach gallon of air weighs about a quarter of an 
ounce. 

Air is capable of being contracted or expanded 
in bulk both mechanically and chemically. lt 
can be coudensed by pressure and expanded by 
heat, and is latter quality is just beginning to be 
developed as a powerful propelling agent in the 
Air Engine. Although the atmosphere is sach 
a beautiful and transparent substance, yet it is 
not a simple substance. It ie composed of two 
gases perfectly opposite in their natures singly. 
The one is named oxygen and the other nitrogen. 
The oxygen is positive in all its qualities, the | 
nitrogen is negative. The heating and ceoling | 
of the atmo sphere will not affect the quality of | 
the air, but combustion will. Combustion with- 
draws the oxygen from the atmosphere and car- 
bonic acid gas is liberated. The oxygen alone 
supports flame, the nitrogen is a non-supporter. 
The atmosphere is composed of 79 parts nitro- 
gen and 21 parts oxygen, and although many 
gases have been discovered and combined, yet 
no other combination and no single gas wall 
sustain hfe for any length of time but the air, 
and bountiful is our Creator who has supplied 
our earth with such a quantity of it. » 

The act of respiration is curious. By it ade-| 
composition of the atmosphere is effected as tho- | 
rough as by the most trying process. The) 
human frame is like a great furnace, and the | 
lungs the bellows which feed the fire. The | 
great difference between the comparison is that 
the human frame is in the interior of the bellows | 
A man breathing consumes six hundred and 
forty pints of oxygen gas in twelve hours, mak- 
ing fourteen thousand four hundred inspirations, 
and during the short time that elapses between 
an inspiration and an expiration, the air is totally 
changed in its character—the oxygen 1s abstrac- 
ted and united with the carbon, and carbonic 
acid gas is formed anc this is expelled from the 
lungs with the unaltered nitrogen. The air that 
is expelled from the lungs will not support 
flame, If we take a glass vessel with a tube} 
fitted exactly to its top or bottom, and inspire | 
and expire @ few times by the tube, it will be| 
found that a lighted taper introduced into the} 
vessel, will be immediately extinguished. This} 
simple fact should arrest the attention of those | 
who desire to see health attending the laboring 
classes. Well ventilated apartments are just as 
essential to health as food and drink. 

There is one mysterious view which we may 
take of this subject, viz. : the renovation of the 
air after being breathed by myriads of animated 
beings who are continually consuming its vital 
principle. ‘The plan which the Almighty has 
designed for this purpose (renovation) is unknown 
to man. We behold harmony and beauty in the 
whole system of the adaptation of man to the 
atmosphere, and the atmosphere to man, and in 
the language of Holy Writ, ‘* it is very good.”” | 

[Scientific American. 








Progress of ‘Dissenters..—The London Pat- 
riot, speaking of the dissenting denominations, 
says ; ‘* There are well nigh 12,000 places 
of public worship in England, exclusive of the 
churches of the Establishment, in which the 
Gospel is proclamed, and the Scriptares are ex- 
pounded, every Lord’s day. One of the best) 
proofs that itis ‘of God,’ who bas thus put hon- | 
vt upen his own institutions, is, that these sare | 
Protestant denominations, which have covered 
our father-land with simple structures set apart 
for divine worship and Christian teaching, have 
also eveireled the glube itself with a zone of 
missionary stations, and achieved, by the instra- 
mentality they have sustained, the translation of 
the Word of God into all the languages of the 
earth.” 





Church and State in England —The Congre- 
gationa! Association of the Worcester Churches, 
lately held at Birmingham, passed a resolution, 
drafted by John Angell James, on this great 
subject, which said,“ Having taken into onr 
serious consideration the present awful and por- 
teutous aspect of matiowal and continental affairs, 
we are most deeply impressed with our duty as 
Christians to recognize in these unexpected and 
momentous changes, the hand of Him who is 
the ruler of nations ; and without presuming to 
interpret his mysterious and yet undeveloped 
puiposes in those events, we would call upon 
the cyurches to cherish a hope that all may be 
overruled for the downfall of whatever stands in 
the way of the most perfect freedom of conscience 
and the spirt of true religion, and that the great 
result may be accomplished without confusion 
and bloodshed, and all things settle down in 
peace, order, and good goverment.’” 





Tue Pvsuic Institutions at Soutu Boston. 
The Grand Jury paid an official visit to these 
establishments on Saturday afternoon, accom- 
panied by S. D. Parker, Esq., the Attorney for 
the Commonwealth. In the house of correction 
there were 142 men and 84 women, who ap- 
peared to be as comfortable as possible. The 
cells are well lighted and ventilated. The ge- 
neral health is good, but there is one case of 
small pox in the hospital. In the Lunatic Asy- 
lum there are 137 males and 139 females, to 
whose comfort every attention which their mel- 
ancholy condition reasonably admits of, is paid 
by Dr. Stedman and his assistants. In the 
house of reformation for juvenile offenders there 
are 80 boys, getting on very well, In the same 
building, but with separate school-rooms, dor- 
Mmitories, and play-grounds, are the male chil- 
dren belonging to the house of industry. The 
establishment, however, is named the Boylston 
Tnstitation, on accoont of a fund having been 
left by Mr. Boylston for the education of such 
children. ‘The number of persons in the house 


named. The Grand Jury found nothing to re- 
mark upon unfavorably, but the want of suffi- 
cient ventilation in tbe house of industry. In 
this particular the unfortunate inmates are 1n- 
finitely worse provided for than those of the 
other establishments, [| Post. 














THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 
fg ory Origin, Pgculiarity and Transmission, by 
Rev. H. A. Miles. 
“It is admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
it was prepared.” (Rev, A. A. Livermore. 


“Jt fills a place which no other text book has made 
any approach towards filling, and meets a want which 
has been often felt and expressed both by Teachers and 
Pupils.” (Rev. A. P. Peabody. 

“To the higher classes in Sunday Schools, this book 
must be highly useful.” (Hon. Samuel Hoar. 


“Tt mast, without doubt, be introduced into all our 
Sunday Schools and will rank among the most Impor- 
tant Manuals.” [Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE, 
EW EDITION. Views of Christian Nurture, 
and. of subjects adjacent thereto, by Horace Bush- 
nell, D D. 

Contexts. Two Discourses on Christian Nurture; 
Argument for Discourses on Christian Nurture; Spirit- 
ual Economy of Revivals of Religion, Growth, not 
Conquest, the trae Method of Christian Progress, The 
Organic Unity of the Family. The Scenes of the Pen- 
tecost and a Christian Parish, 1 vol 12mo, pp.» 250. 
Price 62 cents. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington gt. lin2os july15 





july15 








| OWITT’S JOURNAL, ror June, contains 4 
fine engravings and articles, by Mrs. Bremer, the 
Howitt’s, bamartine, &e. $2 50 a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washingtos st. 


july8 lis2os 





> 
HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY; NO. CXLVIII, for 
July 1848. Edited by Rev. A. Lamson, D. D.; and 
Rev, E. 8S. Gannett, D. D. 
ConTeENTS. 
Joan of Arc. 
The Hebrew Ideas of God. 
The Water Cure. 
The His*ory of the Jews. 
Revealed Religion. 
Peter Schlemihi in America. 
Our Position, Prospects, and Duties as 
a Religious Body. 
Present Condition of Ireland. 
1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Intelligence. 
§G- This number commences a new Volume. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
111 Washington st. 


Art. I. 
il. 
IIL. 
IV. 
V. 
Vi. 
Vil. 


Vill. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
RINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the 
Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural 

Arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and ex- 
tinct, with numerous Illustrations. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges. Part I., Comparative Plysio- 
logy. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A, Gould. 


{Extracts from the Preface.) 
“The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of 





| as to be intelligible to the beginning student. 


the leading principles of the science of Zoology, as de- 
duced from the present state of knowledge, so illustrated 
No sinii- 
lar treitise now exists in this country, and indeed, 
some of the topics have not been touched upon in the 
language, unless in a strictly technical form, and in 
scattered articles. ”’ 

“Being designed for American students, the illustra- 
tions have been drawn, as far as possible, from Ameri- 
can objects. * * * Popular names have been em- 
ployed as far as possible, and to the scientific names an 
English termination has generally been given. . The 
first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the 
basis of Classification; the second, to Systematic Zoo- 
logy, in which the principles of Classification will be 
applied, and the principal groups of animals briefly 
characterized.” 





GOULD, KENDALL § LINCOLN, 


junelO 3tis Publishers, Boston. 





mo LET AT JAMAICA PLAIN. A large House 
suitable for a gentee! family just finished and in a 
pleasant location. Ayply to R. SEAVER, at the Post 
Office, Jamaica Plain. 
Also,—a smal! House of five or six rooms; rent mod- 
erate, apply as above. tf may20 





WALTER 1. FROST, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
—aNnD— 

CUTLERY, 

No. 182 Wasuineton STREET, 

2 doors north of Franklin, 

UST imported, and now open, a superior lot of 
© Knives and Forks, Tea Trays, Scissors, Pocket 
Knives, &c., &c., at the lowest prices. 

FISHING TACKLE, 
consisting of an assoriment of Rods, Reeds, Lines, 


Hooks, Flies, Gut, &c., always on hand and at low 
prices. eowiseowostf april22 


OOKS published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 
Washington street: 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition, 

The Savior’s Lite, written for children. 

Iilustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Folsom’s Livy. 

POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 
edition. 


Se- 
2d 


This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family circle as to the school. It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
bered with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
te 1 to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. tf may13 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 
AMES MUNROE & CO., have just received,— 
The Cattle on the Rock, a Story of Olden Times, 
25 cts 
37 3ts 
25 cts 


The Fall of Croesus, 
The Distant Hills, an Allegory, plates, 
The Shadow of the Cross, an Allegory, 
plates, 25 cts 
The Kiog’s Messengers, beautiful Ilastra- 
tions, 31 cts 
The Oli Man’s Home, plates, 25 cts 
For sale at No. 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. lis2o8 julyld 
NICHOL’S WORKS. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO.,—Publish, and have for 
e sale, the following Works,—The Ste'lar Universe, 
Views of its Arrangements, Motions and Evolations, 1 
vol, 12mo, plates; price, $1 25. 

Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the 
System of the World, 2d Edition, Revised and Enlarg- 
ed, plates, 12mo; $1 75. j 

Contemplation on the Solar System; with an ac 
count of the discovery of the new planet Neptune, 3d 
Ed., plates; price, $175. By J.P. Nichol, LL. D., 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“T have been reading Nichols’ Architecture of the 
Heavens, which you named (o me, and it has filled me 
with adoration, humility and hope. It reveals a stu- 
pendousness in God’s works, a silent, slow, solemn un- 
folding of his purposes, before vhich I bow ina kindred 
silence. I cease to wonder that six thousand years 
have not done more for the race, when I see so_ clearly 
that a thousand years are but a day to the eternal.— 
‘The connexions of human life stretch before us, and are 
lost in the endless ages whieh are needed to accomplish 
God’s designs. And yet Ido not feel myself sinking 
into insigdificance under the weight of these thoughts. 
[am amazed by the grandeur of the human spirit, 
which out of a few signs detected by the telescope ean 
construct the universe. My joy and reverence assure 
me that this universe is my schvol aud everlasting 
home.”” [Extract from Dr. Channing’s Memoir. 

No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
julyl lis2os 


A NEW SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN: BOOK: 


pee Sabbath School Lute; a Selection of Hymns, 
apd appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of 
Sabbath Schools, Families, and Social Meetings, by E. 
L. White, and J. E. Gould, Authors of the Modern 
Harp, Boston Melodeon, Tyrolian Lyre, Wreath of 
School Songs, &c. 

Just published, and for sale at B. B. MUSSEY & 
CO,, 29 Cornhill. 3m june3 








GREENWOOD’3 MISCELLLANI§S, 
Prick Repucep, i 
UST PUBLISHED,—a few copies of the Miscella- 


nedbus Writings of Rev. F. W. P. Greeenwood, D. 
D., Lvol. 12mo. Price reduced to $1 00. 





of industry is 570, including the children last 
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CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


julyl lis2os 111 Washington st. 
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ORIGINAL TEA 8TORE, 


The China ‘Tea Company, 


no. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


AVE now been established six years; they deal only 
in Tea and Uoffee, keep every hate | of Black and 
Green Tea imported into this country, and deal for cash 


only. 

"The success which has attended their efforts during this 
time, is without a parallel. They now offer for the inspec- 
tion of Dealers one of the largest and most varied stocks 
in the country, at their principal Warehouse, 195 Wasu- 
INGTON sTREET, and solicit country traders before pur- 
chasing their supplies, to call at this 


GREAT TEA WAREHOUSE, 


Whilst at the same time, to accommodate families and 
Hotel keepers, they offer FIVE POUND LOT'S, as fol- 
lows: 
5 pounds Ningyong Oolong, an extra black Tea, for $1 50. 
5 “ strong Young Hyson, 60 
Young Hyson, delicious flavor, 25 
f = super. Old Hyson, 60 
“ Souchong, (sold glaewhere 50 cts. per Ib.) 25 
lo « good ground Coffee, 

An experienced and native China-man superintends the 
tea department. Money can be sent by mail, by friends 
coming to the city, or by Express men, and the package 
r No travelling agent is employed 
visitirg the city are invited 


5 “ 


will be sent by return. 
by the Company. Strangers 
to call, : 

Agents are appointed in every town, upon application, 
post-paid, to the proprietors, to whom is given 
THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE IN PRICE, AND EVERY SECURI- 

TY AS TO QUALITY. 

In consequence of the great reduction in the price of 

Teas and Coffees, we are enabled to give 
EXTRA QUALITIES 
for the old prices; and it is acknowledged by many persons 
that they cannot get so good tea of any kind, 
PAY WHAT PRICE THEY MAY, 
as the Young Hyson, at 50 cents, and the Ningyong Oo- 
long, at 40 cents, which are sold at 
198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BY THE PROPRIETORS, 
REDDING & CO. 


my 20 (noyrov6m) 





(THE undersigned heieby informs the Clergy, Com- 

mittees of Religious Societies, and others, that he 
is prepared to execute, in a tasteful and appropriate 
manner, the. decoration of interior walls and ceilings of 
Churches, Halls, and other buildings, in Fresco, Oak 
Paneling, or other ornamental styles of Painting, and 
is confident that his experience in the art, and his rea 
sonable charges, will insure satisfaction. 

Ventilating transparent Window Shades in Colors 
representing Stained Glass, and scriptural sentences 
beautifully lettered on tablets in gold and relief, fuar- 
nished at short notice. 

Specimens of his work may be geen, and references 
given if required. Letters addressed to him, post paid. 
will be promptly attended to. 

THOMAS D. MORRIS, 
153 Washington Street. 

Entrance No. 1 Harvard Place. directly opposite the 
Old Soath Church. 
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IRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 

‘I'he publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Socivties of the Unitarian 
do.omination. “The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom: it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. i 

As an evidence of the estimation + which the ¢ Chris- 
tina Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol 
owing: , 
{ hxtract from a letter by ~~ Dr. Franci of Cam- 

bridge. 

‘T have looked through the |ook with grea satisfaec- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PEKIODICALs, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY ‘ 
No. 20 State Street. 

PICTORIAL Mowryyigs, Knickerbocker 50 
London World of Pash. mon’a Journal of} 5 4 

sulci 
vo 


London Art Union Jour. 
nal 


Graham’s opetee. 3 
4 8 

8 

3 


JUVENILE. 


Terry's Museum 


atley’s Magazine 
Yous Cabinet 
cople? 
Boys? and Gitte’ Me. 


Godey’s Lady i 


Ov 
00 
Columbian Magazine 00 
Union Magazine 00 

Ladies National Maga- 

2 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1 
1 00 
1 00 
zine 1 00 
Cyeien Parlor Maga- 1 
ne 2 
Ladies’ and } Mepicat, 
1 
2 


Braithwaite’s Retros. 
pect of Med. Scienre | 150 

Medica! Chirurgica) ye. 
view 


Family Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 
*," Any two of the above 
Monthlies for $5 00. London Lancet 4 
Rauking’s Abstract — | 5 
Boston Medical and 
Sargical Journal i 
N. ¥. Journal of Medj- 
cine 3 
American Journal of 
Medical Science 
a 300 


British and Forei 
Medical Review 
iL 
Law Reporter grt 
Library of Law and Equi- 
ty 7 00 


Reviews. 


British and Forei 
Medico Chirurpicats a 
London, Foreign, Ed- 
inburg and wees 
minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 
American (Whig) Re- 
view 


Democratic 

North American 
Christian 

Universalist 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 
Mass. Quarterly 

The 19th Century 


Law. 





aw Library 


MISCELLANEOUs, 


Ce Co oe Co Se OV CO 
SSSSSSES & 


London Pictorial Times 9 90 
a News 900 
20nd or r 
Biblical Repository 300 precinct lal H 4 
Christian Examiner 4 00) Horticulturist 3 00 
Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00 Horticultural Magazine 3 00 
National Preacher 160 Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300,. Magazine : 
Ladies’ Repository 2 00' Howitt’s Journal 
Sida | coowe's Journal 
, ARY. others’ j 
Blackwood’s Magazine 300 Mothers’ a oe 


Eclectic 6 00 Mass C 

ited age (weekly) 6 00) jouna eee 1 00 
unt’s Merchants’ 5 00 Fowler’s Ph i- 

Jour. of Franklin Insti- | eal St. yma } 100 


tute 5 00. Edinburg 200 
_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A Jiheral 
discount made to clubs, or individuals w subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and hack 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 


Bogmalo PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

f NEwLy StTeREotTYPED Ept1tion. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates ot 
this a collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymas embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

_1 wo separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this orvangeenens will meet the 


views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 


REtictovs. 











tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee o! the Cheshire Pastoral 
Avsociation’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
lwauty and interest of public worship. 1 find in your 
collection many hymns that are gew to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and witn a “‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacree voetry for every oc- 
vasion and subject. The number of nyinns is large, but 
i think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
peor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 
+ Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev. John Pierpont’s, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. ii. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chaj el of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. . 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Muss. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
, Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
Rev C. Lincola’s, Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Newton, “ 
Rev T. Clapp’s, New Orleans, La. 
« HP. Harrington’s Lawrence, Maas. 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st. 
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Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 


HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company for Boston and _yiginity, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

Frain may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest, 

Phe insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casu. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren,M.D. . 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAME. PAGE, i for Boston and vicinity, 
ag21 ostf 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the acc 





tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 

H of high character, written since it was first wed 

li = hd others, which were not before inserted. 
ollowing are some of the ieti 

which the book is in use, lags Thue 

r. Peal ;) Hollis Street Societ 
Fosdick ; ) ew South Society (Rev. rg gone Fos 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Charch of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr.Dewey;) Church of the Sav iour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard “ University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Rox , Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfielt 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyv», 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

T tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


wns in 


viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 





PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
: cilities for :nanufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches ot 
mine ng 9 ee eee en to afford whole or parts of 
sets, done in the v st mar 
ae wee rate thin formerly. eters Hl ieee 
Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the punatine of Sake. eon 
rendering them useful for many years. ‘Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting, Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. 
STONE BUJLDING, 
14& 15 HOWARD STREET 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON, 


_N.B. Waving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. PReEscorr is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. if wy 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


f Spee subscriber respectfully solicits the generous 
A patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him by their liberal subscriptions, in carrying 
through the press a work, entitled, ‘*A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By MattHew Harpiné, of Stow, Mass. 
The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subseribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than one, at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
ped on the delivery of the books. The anthor’s object 
.eing, not so uuch profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 
ly so called. Hence the desigiof this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 
sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give #" 
answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 

§G- Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or, if they prefer it, can send then © 
the author at Stow, Mass. tf may20 








dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient‘and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircusureG 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; 1s well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §e. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Summer Quarter will commence on Monday the 
13th of May. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) Bos. 
ton. 

For further particulars, adiiress Mr and M 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. boars 


Dec. Ist, 1847. osly jan29 





HE WORCESTER CATEC 
T “taicdition. HISM, in 8 parts 


Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. . 


Part 2,—consisting of Questi.: chiefl 
historical on the Old Teste a Sree f 

Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa vent. 

Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 

orcester Association’ 

This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Also,—A new edition of CoanninG’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. au mayl3 





ee Subscriber would be glad to receive into W's 
family two or more lads for the purposes of l 
arate, He would prefer those who are _— 
studies preparat r College, but will take any 
above the age of eight years. ”" 
- PRENTISS ALLEN, Sterling, Mas*- 

Refer to George Putnam, D. D., Roxbury, John 
Ware, M. D., Boston, Stephen Weld, Esq-, Jawaic 
Plain. f april28 
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(PRE WILLIAMS FAMILY: The Goasalogics 
istory of the Williams Family, in Ameriea, 
Togo Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. “a 
This highly interesting book, is just published and | 
for sale at the Office of theChristian Register, No. 
School Street,—up stairs- dec 11 


Grandin & Dudley, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 Wasninctoy STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston, 








dec4 lyos 


— 
—— 


REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


ED 
HAS REMOV 29 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER ST TO NO. 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
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